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Preface 



This study of the Northern Economic Planning 
Region has been prepared by the Northern 
Economic Planning Council, with the assistance 
of the Northern Economic Planning Board. The 
expressions of view and suggestions for govern- 
ment action set out in the study are those of the 
Council. 

The estimates or forecasts contained in the 
study were completed by June 1966. They do 
not, therefore, take account of any likely effects 
arising from the economic measures announced 
by the Prime Minister on 20th July. Although 
these measures are expected to have con- 
siderable effects on certain elements of the 
economic analysis in the short run, their effect 
in the longer term should not be such as to 
invalidate the broad picture shown. 
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Foreword 



The challenge facing the Northern Region is the 
challenge of change — change that is necessary 
if the region is to play its proper part in national 
growth and if its people are to enjoy the same 
opportunities and the same prosperity as those 
in other parts of the country. In this first study of 
the region, we set out the position as we see it, 
identifying the main problems that have to be 
tackled and making a number of recommen- 
dations as to what should be done to tackle 
them. It is a preliminary study and is in no sense 
a regional plan ; we intend to follow it with the 
publication of more detailed studies of partic- 
ular aspects of the regional economy, on which 
more comprehensive plans of action will be 
based. But it is immediately clear that success 
in meeting the challenge that faces the region 
will come only by the continued expansion of 
its industry and commerce. This is the sole 
basis for prosperity, and will be built only by 
sustained effort on the part of everyone in the 
region. There is no easy way. 

In the preparation of this first study of the 
region, the Council has had invaluable assis- 



tance from the Chairman and members of the 
Northern Economic Planning Board. We wish 
to record our sincere thanks to them and, 
indeed, to the local authorities, the develop- 
ment councils, the New T own corporations, and 
to the many other organisations and represent- 
atives of industry and commerce with whom we 
have been in touch throughout our work, and 
from whom we have received much valuable 
help and advice. 

The study is now presented for public 
discussion. Our hope is that it will awaken 
widespread interest in the problems of the 
region and in its future development, and that 
it will stimulate discussion of these among 
organisations concerned with the various 
aspects of regional life. We shall welcome 
comments from them and from any members of 
the public who care to communicate with us, 
and will take their views into account in our 
future work. Communications should be ad- 
dressed, in writing, to the Secretary to the 
Northern Economic Planning Council at the 
address shown below. 




T. DAN SMITH 
Chairman Northern Economic Planning Council 

Wellbar House 
Gallowgate 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 1 
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Summary of Findings 
and Recommendations 



1. The problems facing the Northern Region* 
arise from the legacy of capital expenditure 
incurred in meeting the requirements of a few 
basic industries, such as coalmining, when they 
were first established here, and from the 
changes now taking place in the industrial 
structure of the region. Map 1 shows the main 
features of the region and Map 2 the pattern of 
development. 

2. Conditions today are very different. The 
standard of living is higher, and there is a 
general desire for a fuller life, which improving 
personal circumstances bring within the grasp 
of most people. Public tastes, from shopping 
habits to holidays, have undergone radical 
change. Travel which was, at one time, the 
privilege of the few is now for the many. 
Consequently communications — by land, sea 
and air — have become a subject of general 
interest and importance. It has been encourag- 
ing to find a lively public interest in many 
aspects of physical planning : no doubt much of 
it encouraged by the traffic problem, in itself a 
threat to the comfort and efficient working of 
our cities and towns. 

3. Not only is the pattern of industry, on which 
the region's prosperity depends, altering but 
within industrial units technological develop- 
ments are becoming of increasing and, indeed, 
of vital importance. The wealth of change in 
industry and commerce, in education, health 
and welfare, and in the attitude of the public 
towards these and other matters such as 
standards of housing and recreation, has im- 
pressed the Council throughout this study. 

4. The region has reached a stage in its 
transition from too great a dependency on the 
older basic industries to a more diversified 
industrial economy such that attention should 
now be increasingly concentrated on encourag- 
ing technological development. This is one of 
the most important matters which has emerged 
from the Council's studies. So many other 
things depend upon it. Existing industries are 
vitally concerned, but the major responsibility 
must rest on the Government, partly because its 
location of industry policy enables new 
industry to be 'steered' to the region, but also on 

•The Economic Planning Regions of Britain are shown in Figure 1. 
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account of the dominant position which the 
Government occupies in regard to research and 
development. 

5. We, therefore, make the following recom- 
mendations. 

Industry and Technological Change 
and Development 

Government Action 
a In continuing to encourage the expansion 
of industry and commerce in the region we 
ask the Government to introduce new forms 
of financial aid to stimulate technological 
developments generally. Much could be 
done by encouraging the smaller and 
medium-sized firms to undertake, and to use 
the benefits to be derived from, research and 
development work. Part II. Paragraph 33. 

b In 'steering' new industry to the region we 
urge the Government to give priority to 
encouraging the establishment and where 
possible the transfer of integrated industrial 
units — willing to bring their research and 
development departments with them— by 
offering special incentives to such firms. 
Part II. Paragraph 19. 

c In siting new government research estab- 
lishments the region's claims should be 
recognised. Part II. Paragraph 20. 

d The establishment of a technological 
university on Tees-side should be treated as a 
matter of urgency. Part II. Paragraph 68. 

e A new college for the training of teachers 
in technical subjects, located in the region, 
should be considered. Part II. Paragraph 81. 

f There should be a critical and constant 
review of the ability of government training 
centres in the region to meet the challenge of 
change. Part U. Paragraph 30, a. 

Industrial Action 

a An intensive programme of education of 
all concerned in the region's industries to 
emphasise the vital importance of techno- 
logical development should be put in hand 
without delay. Part II. Paragraph 33. 

Digitisation Unit 



b Individual firms should consider as a 
matter of urgency whether they are making 
sufficient use of existing facilities for techno- 
logical development and act accordingly. In 
the interests of productivity, industry should 
as a first step undertake the replacement of 
inefficient plant and machinery by taking full 
advantage of the existing investment grants. 
Part II. Paragraph 35. 

c The skills already gained by training and 
experience must be used to the utmost and 
mobility both within and between industries 
and occupations accepted as a normal 
requirement in a severely competitive world. 
Part II. Paragraph 30, b. 
d Training in industry should be fully 
accepted as a matter of vital importance not 
only to the prosperity of the region as a whole 
but to the individual firm and employee. 

Young workers should be encouraged by 
their employers to make greater use of the 
further education facilities available. The 
number attending block or day release 
courses is too low and must be increased. 
Part II. Paragraph 66. 

Some older workers may have to acquire 
new skills to meet the changing requirements 
of modern industry. They should be fully 
informed and encouraged to undertake 
re-training. Part II. Paragraph 30, a. 

Management at all levels should receive 
adequate training in modern management 
techniques and organisation, both of which 
should be adopted as a matter of course by all 
firms seeking to be efficient and successful. 
Part II. Paragraphs 25-29. 

e The location in the region of one or more of 
the residential training centres which may 
be established by the industrial training 
boards would greatly strengthen the region's 
work on training. Part II. Paragraph 67. 

f Closer links between industry and the 
region's universities should be established 
by means of industrial liaison committees. 
Part II. Paragraph 69. 

6. Further Comments on Industry 

Government Action 

a To improve efficiency the Government is 
asked to consider an extension of the present 
legislation to enable building grants to be 
made for the renewal and improvement of 
existing old and outworn industrial build- 
ings other than on government-owned land. 
Part II. Paragraph 31. 

b Agriculture The considerable agricultural 
output of the region can be expanded. The 
attention of the Government is drawn in 
particular to the upland areas and their need 
for further financial assistance to enable them 



to realise their full potential. Part II. Para- 
graphs 7 and 8. 

c Forestry To increase the contribution 
which the forestry industry already makes to 
the prosperity of the region and the nation the 
Government is asked to provide financial 
support to encourage further planting. Part II. 
Paragraph 13. 

Industrial Action 

a Industrial Health and Safety Greater 
use should be made of the available facilities 
for combating unsafe and unhealthy working 
conditions. Attention is drawn to the far from 
fully used services of the North of England 
Industrial Health Service and consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a 
regional industrial safety centre. Part II. 
Paragraph 30, c. 

b Female Labour The work of women in 
industry is of such importance that employers 
should consider a more flexible approach to 
such matters as working hours, to make it 
easier for married women and others with 
domestic responsibilities to take up employ- 
ment. Part II. Paragraph 73. 

c Horticulture The industry should consi- 
der whether there is scope for new marketing 
arrangements and review the need for 
added training facilities. Part II. Paragraph 1 1 . 

7. Commerce 

The percentage of the insured working 
population engaged in 'Services and Construc- 
tion industries' is lower than the national 
average. Part of the reason is that there are not 
yet sufficient opportunities in clerical occupa- 
tions. We propose to have further discussions 
about this with the Location of Offices Bureau 
and, in addition, we make the following 
recommendations. 

Government Action 

Having regard to the success of the 
immediate post-war location in the region of 
the Ministry of National Insurance, the 
Government should feel encouraged to put in 
hand the planned dispersal of more govern- 
ment establishments to the Northern Region. 
We propose to discuss with the Government 
how this can best be achieved. Part II. 
Paragraph 24. 

Local Authorities 

Local authorities should examine the need 
for more office accommodation, and take 
steps to ensure that land is available to make 
good proven shortages. Part II. Paragraph 23. 

8. Communications and other Services 

These are matters which not only affect 
industry and thus efficiency and employment. 
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but are of general interest and importance. We, 
therefore, emphasise that if the region is to 
expand and prosper, and if its people are to 
enjoy a standard of living comparable to that 
of many other parts of Britain, then it must be 
supported by an adequate number of important 
services. We make the following recommen- 
dations. 

Government Action 

a To overcome the legacy of transport 
systems patterned on the requirements of the 
older industries and to adapt them to the 
emerging new industrial economy the Gov- 
ernment should continue to grant a measure 
of priority to the region in the expenditure on 
communications. Part II. Paragraph 37. 

b The Government is requested to consider 
ways and means of providing special finan- 
cial support for an air service between 
Carlisle and London to meet the needs of the 
industries and people of Cumberland, West- 
morland, and south-west Scotland. Part II. 
Paragraph 50, c. 

c In order to relieve the pressure on London 
airports, to facilitate travel overseas to and 
from the region, and to increase the profit- 
ability and frequency of 'internal' services to 
and from the region the Government is 
requested to encourage the development of 
a major international airport in the North (as 
distinct from the Northern Region). Such an 
airport might be at Ringway (Manchester), 
and we propose to discuss this with the 
Economic Planning Councils of the East 
Midlands, Yorkshire and Humberside and the 
North West. Part II. Paragraph 50, b. 

d The Government is asked to consider the 
region as a possible location for any experi- 
ments which may be undertaken into new 
methods of transport. Part II. Paragraph 46. 

Transport Operators 

a Whilst appreciating what has been achie- 
ved in recent years by British Railways and 
certain airline companies, the need for 
improvements in comfort, speed and fre- 
quency of rail and air links with all the more 
important parts of Britain is of pressing 
urgency. Part II. Paragraph 51. 

b Concern exists that there are no proposals 
for developing the East coast rail link be- 
tween Newcastle and Edinburgh and we 
consider that further studies are required 
before any final decision is taken. Part II. 
Paragraph 43. 

c The proposal to establish a liner train 
service from depots on Tyneside and Tees- 
side should be implemented and the possi- 
bility of establishing a depot at Carlisle 
investigated. Part II. Paragraph 44. 



Other Services 

a Water Action to ensure adequate sup- 
plies of water to meet future demand in the 
region should be regarded as urgent. Con- 
sideration should be given to the amalga- 
mation of the two water boards at present 
serving the Cumberland industrial belt. Part 
II. Paragraph 59. 

b Telephones The number of telephones 
per head of population in the region is much 
lower than the national average, and we 
consider that demand should be stimulated. 
With improving personal circumstances there 
are many more families wishing to use this 
service, but the delay in meeting present 
demand is discouraging. Dealing with the 
backlog of orders is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable urgency. Part II. Paragraphs 91 
and 92. 



9. Housing 

The following matters concern local authori- 
ties, housing associations, development 
companies and contractors. 

a Minimum Housing Targets Great 
efforts will be needed to reach the targets set 
out in this study, and full advantage should be 
taken of industrialised building methods to 
increase production. The more general 
adoption of selective tendering would lead to 
earlier starting dates and thus speed up 
building. The benefits of contractors being 
consulted at pre-planning stages are obvious. 
Part II. Paragraph 77, b and e. 

b Design and Layout The use of profes- 
sional assistance to achieve higher quality of 
house design and of the layout of housing 
estates is of paramount importance. Efforts 
should be made to improve existing estates 
and more use be made of tree-planting both 
on old and new estates. The standard of the 
environment must be raised. Part II. Para- 
graph 77, a. 

c Owner-Occupiers The need for more 
houses at both the high quality and the less 
expensive levels will become more marked as 
the prosperity of the region grows and further 
new industries arrive. Local authorities should 
actively encourage house building in the pri- 
vate sector and take steps to facilitate the 
work of development companies and private 
builders. Part II. Paragraph 64. 

d Older Houses Much can and must 
be done to improve the existing stock of 
older houses, particularly in those areas 
where large blocks of property are owned by 
a single owner. Part II. Paragraph 77, c. 
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10. Additional Recommendations 

a The Growing National Population 
We believe that the region has the capa- 
city to absorb part of the growing national 
population. We ask the Government: (i) to 
consider Tees-side as a national and not 
merely a regional growth area, and (ii) to 
have a detailed study made of the 
Carlisle/Solway area to determine its 
potential for major development. Part II. 
Paragraphs 107 and 110. 

b Co-ordination of the Region's Public 
Works Programmes 
We are of the opinion that an attempt 
should be made to co-ordinate public con- 
struction programmes within the region, 
in terms of land, labour, plant and fi- 
nancial resources and we request the 
Government to support an experiment 
which would have as its objective the 
elimination of delays and waste. Part //. 
Paragraph 77, d. 

c Dereliction 

Insufficient use has been made of govern- 
ment grants for clearance of derelict land, 
and progress towards the improvement 
of the environment in those parts of the 
region affected by dereliction hasthus been 
extremely slow. We are gravely concerned 
and recommend: (i) that the Government 
makes use of its powers to acquire and 
clear derelict land for industrial use, and 
(ii) that local authorities take advantage of 
the NCB Opencast Executive's offer to 
help in preparing and carrying outschemes 
for clearing dereliction. Part II. Para- 
graphs 89 and 90. 

d Medical School 

We are satisfied that further educational 
and training facilities are needed to 
ensure the continuity of improvement in 
the region's medical services and recom- 
mend the early establishment of an 
additional medical school. Part II. Para- 
graph 82. 

e Historic Towns 

We believe that the many historic towns, 
villages and buildings of the region are 
assets which must not be squandered in 
the process of redevelopment. We recom- 
mend that a comprehensive study of 
these places should be undertaken with- 
out delay in order to provide a basis for 
planning for change without destroying 
these assets. Part II. Paragraph 87. 

1 1 . The Need for Further Research 

We have been handicapped in some of our 
work by the lack of statistical information. This 



has been recognised and we welcome the 
steps now being taken to remedy the position. . 

The following subjects are considered to be 
of immediate importance, and it is hoped that 
the Government will support the following 
additional research projects : 

a Manpower 

Improved methods of forecasting future 
needs in terms of both numbers and 
skills. Part II. Paragraph 30, a. 

b Tourism 

The existing facilities for tourists through- 
out the region and identification of the 
main deficiencies. Part II. Paragraph 99. 

c Leisure 

The use of leisure-time now and in the 
future, including facilities for the arts. 
Part II. Paragraphs 94 and 97. 

The Future 

12. We wish to emphasise that this study 
represents the first stage of a detailed and 
comprehensive programme of work on which 
we have embarked and the Council itself will be 
amplifying this by means of further studies in 
depth on specific subjects. The Council working 
groups already established to deal with man- 
power, agriculture, ports, airports, education, 
arts and tourism will in due course produce 
reports (some of which will be published) and 
we are proposing to set up further groups to 
consider the adequacy within the region of such 
matters as management education and training, 
and health and welfare services. In addition we 
intend to develop our relationship with the 
North Regional Planning Committee and link 
much of the future work based on this study to 
that of the local planning authorities within the 
region, so that together we can produce more 
detailed regional plans. 

1 3. We feel that we must emphasise the role of 
the people of the region themselves in bringing 
about the changes that are needed to ensure a 
prosperous North. Improvements in housing 
and other facilities have to be paid for and this 
will necessitate changes in the pattern of per- 
sonal expenditure in the region. There must be 
changes in the accepted traditional working 
habits of the region, and, above all, changes in 
the attitude of resistance to new ideas and 
concepts. Many of these changes will not be 
easy to accept; this is the challenge which 
faces the people of the North. A new and 
higher standard of life can only be had if the 
individual citizen is prepared to make the effort 
needed to reach it. We think it right to stress the 
personal responsibility which lies on each of us. 
We cannot legitimately seek support elsewhere 
unless we demonstrate our willingness to help 
ourselves. 
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Home Population (in thousands) 



1 Population 



Past Trends 

1. In 1965 the population* of the Northern 
Region was about 3-3 million, or just over 6 
per cent of the population of Great Britain. 
Although the rate of increase has fluctuated 
since the first census was taken in 1801, the 
region's population has continued to grow 
pretty steadily. Between 1951 and 1965 it rose 
by nearly 200,000 — despite a net loss of 
100,000 through migration during that period. 
The past trend is analysed in Appendices 1, 2 
and 3; past and future trends are illustrated in 
Figure 2. 



National Plan and General Register Office 
Projections 

2. Estimates of the region's population at 1 971 
and 1981 appeared in the National Plan pub- 
lished in 1965 (Cmnd 2764) and revised 
projections have since been issued by the 
General Register Office (GRO). These revised 
figures are shown in Table 1 . 

It will be seen that migration is assumed to 
involve a reduction of 63,000 in the population 
growth expected by 1 971 , and a corresponding 
reduction of 1 67,000 by 1 981 . The latter figure 
is made up of a net movement of 126,000 



Fig. 2 Population inthe Northern Region: Past Trends and Projections 




• The population figures used throughout this study are those of 
•home' population ; i.e. they include, in addition to resident civilians, 
all armed forces stationed in the region. 
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TABLE 1 

Estimated Population, Northern Region 
(Revised GRO projections) 





1964 


1971 


1981 


Change 

1964-71 1964-81 


Without migration 


3,301 


3,496 


3,813 


+195 


+512 


With migration 


3,301 


3,433 


3,646 


+132 


+345 



people out of the region over the seventeen- 
year period, together with a consequential loss 
of natural increase amounting to 41,000. 
Average net movement to other parts of 
England and Wales is assumed to reduce from 
7,000 a year (the estimated annual average for 
the period 1 959-64) to 4,000 a year for 1 964- 
71 , and to 3,000 a year for 1 971-81 ; while net 
outflow to other countries — including Scotland 
and Northern Ireland— is assumed to stay at the 
current rate of 4,000 a year. 

The Projections adopted in this Study 

3. The higher, 'without migration' figures in 
Table 1 are unrealistic, since net outflow could 
hardly be completely eliminated at once. On the 
other hand the lower, 'with migration' figures 
do not, in the Council's view, make sufficient 
allowance for the likely effects of regional 
development policies. Even though total net 
outflow in 1964-65 was fairly high— 11,000 
people — .the Council believes that the measures 
proposed in this study should lead to the 
region becoming progressively more attractive 
to industrialists, to those living here who 
might otherwise be minded to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and to those at present living 
in more prosperous but congested parts of the 
country. 

4. It remains to consider what size of popu- 
lation for 1 971 and 1 981 can be regarded as 
realistic. An important point to settle is whether 
the people who leave each year for other parts 
of the country, and for abroad, form an 



excessively high proportion of the region's 
population. The evidence shows that they do 
not. According to the 1 961 census, population 
movement in 1 960-61 between the region and 
the rest of England and Wales involved an 
outflow of 42,000 people and an inflow of 
31 ,000. The 42,000 who left formed 1 -3 per 
cent of the region's population. It may be that a 
high proportion of those who move away from 
the North are the particularly enterprising young 
people whom one would like to see staying in 
the region ; but there must always be movement 
of both young and old people, and a healthy 
circulation of ideas, if the country as a whole is 
to prosper. In short, movement from the region 
is not on such a scale that one would wish to 
inhibit it. The aim must be rather to strive for the 
kind of economy and environment which will 
attract enterprising people to the region from 
elsewhere, and in sufficient numbers to out- 
weigh the normal outward movement. 

5. It may be thought optimistic to postulate 
a reduction of net outflow by 1 971 to about one- 
half of the average experienced over the period 
1959-64 (i.e. from 7,000 to 3,500 a year), and 
the achievement of a state of balance by 1 981 . 
But these are figures which should and can be 
achieved, provided that continued support is 
given through government policies. The present 
study is based on the proposition that in the 
period up to 1971, net outflow will amount to 
36,000 — as compared with a GRO figure of 
56,000. A continued reduction of migrational 
loss is assumed beyond 1971, and total net 
outflow over the seventeen years 1 964-81 is 



TABLE 2 

Population Changes (Study Projections) 

•000 

in 1964 3,301 

1964-81 +488 

1964-81 -70 

1964-81 +418 

in 1981 3,719 



• Here and elsewhere in this study, the year 1 964 is used as a base 
date in order to facilitate comparison with the National Plan. 



Population 
Natural Increase 
Net Migration . . 
Net Change 
Population 



in 1964* 3,301 

1964-71 +191 

1964-71 -36 

1964-71 +155 

in 1971 3,456 
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put at 70,000, compared with a GRO estimate 
of 1 26,000. The calculations are as shown in 
Table 2. A detailed comparison between the 
National Plan and GRO projections, and those 
adopted for purposes of this study, is given in 
Appendix 4. 

Summary 

6. The population of the region is assumed to 
show a net increase of about 4-J- per cent 

(1 55.000) by 1 971 , and of about 1 2£ per cent 

(41 8.000) during the seventeen years to 1 981 . 
Appendix 5 attempts to show how population 
growth might be distributed over the various 
parts of the region. This appendix takes due 
account of industrial trends and planned 
population movements within the region, but 
it is unlikely that any major new growth 
points will have had a substantial effect on 
sub-regional trends by 1981. No allowance is 
made throughout this Chapter for the possible 
occurrence, during the period under review, of 
any planned migration into the region from 
other parts of the country. 
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2 Employment and 
Industry 



EMPLOYMENT 

Recent Trends 

7. In this Chapter and in Chapter 4, figures 
for 1 960 and 1 964 have been adopted as the 
basis for comparing levels of employment (as 
represented by the employee population). 
These were the years used for that purpose 
in the National Plan, and have been retained 
here so that regional forecasts can be tied in 
statistically with the National Plan forward 
estimates. But 1965 employment figures are 
now available, and have been taken into 
account when evaluating employment trends 
and framing estimates of future labour demand. 

8. Table 3 gives a broad picture of past 
employment trends in the Northern Region, 
compared with Great Britain as a whole. 
Figure 3 shows the percentage change in 
employees in employment, 1960-64. Recent 
years have seen a severe contraction in the 
labour force of some of the Northern Region's 
traditional industries, especially coalmining. 
Because of this, employment in the region 
has been growing at a rate well below the 
national average. During the period 1960- 
64, employment in 'declining' industries fell by 
69,000; so that despite the attraction to the 



region of a large amount of new industry, the 
overall number of employees in employment 
rose by only 6,900. Table 4 shows that the rate 
of contraction in employment by declining 
industries was relatively much more severe 
in the Northern Region, particularly on the 
male side, than in Great Britain as a whole. 
This trend, coupled with a high rate of natural 
increase, has led to comparatively high unem- 
ployment in the region, heavy outward migra- 
tion and low activity rates, particularly among 
males. Figure 4 shows the unemployment per- 
centages, 1 958-66. 

Industrial Structure and Trends in the 
main Employment Sectors 

9. The main features of the region's industrial 
structure, compared with that of Great Britain, 
are shown in Table 5. A fuller analysis of the 
industrial structure is given in Appendix 6. It 
will be seen that compared with Great Britain 
generally, the region had a much higher pro- 
portion of its employees in extractive industry, 
and a less-than-average proportion in both 
manufacturing and service industries. Within 
these three broad sectors, there were con- 
siderable fluctuations in employment between 
1960 and 1964, as outlined on page 12. 



TABLE 3 

Estimated Numbers of Employees in Employment at 
mid-year, 1960 and 1964 





Northern Region 


Great Britain 




1960 

'000 


1964 

'000 


Change, 

1960-64 

% 


1960 

'000 


1964 

'000 


Change, 

1960-64 

% 


Males 


878-3 


853-6 


-2-8 


14,186-2 


14,610-7 


+3-0 


Females 


391-1 


422-7 


+8-1 


7,777-3 


8,281 -4 


+6-5 


TOTAL 


1,269-4 


1,276-3 


+0-5 


21,963-5 


22,892-1 


+4-2 
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Percentage Change 
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TABLE 4 

Expanding and Declining Industries* : Estimated 
Changes between 1960 and 1964 in 
Numbers of Employees in Employment 

'000 





Northern Region 


Great Britain 




Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Expanding 

industries 


+41-5 


+34-8 


+76-3 


+738-4 


+ 590-4 


+1,328-8 


Declining 

industries 


-66-2 


-3-2 


-69-4 


-313-9 


-86-3 


-400-2 


Net 


-24-7 


+31-6 


+6-9 


+424-5 


+504-1 


+928-6 


Ratio of expanding 
to declining 
industries 


0-6:1 


11 : 1 


1-1 : 1 


2-4:1 


6-8 : 1 


3-3 : 1 



• By order groups of the Standard Industrial Classification. A fully realistic measure of the trend would only be obtained if it were possible 
to examine the difference in levels of employment by individual firms. 
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TABLE S 

Main Industrial Sectors: Estimated Numbers of Employees 
in Employment at mid-year, 1960 and 1964 



Extractive 

Manufacturing 

Construction and Services 


Northern Region 


Great 


Britain 


1960 


1964 


1960 


1964 


Nn %of 

No ' . . total 


.. %of 

^°' . . total 

5 loyed 

ment 


No. %of 

employed 

' 00 ° Znt 


No. »°< 

employed ,0, » 
■000 employ- 

ment 


192 15-1 152 11-9 

443 34-9 438 34-3 

634 50-0 686 53-8 


1,386 6-3 1,185 5-2 

8,660 39-4 8,731 38-1 

11,918 54-3 12,976 56-7 


TOTAL 


1,269 100-0 1,276 1000 


21,964 1000 22,892 1000 



Extractive Industries 
Coalmining still employed 9-3 per cent of 
total employees in the region at mid-1964, 
but is declining in importance as the reserves 
of economically-workable coal become ex- 
hausted. The trend is now towards 
mechanised operation concentrated on a 
smaller number of modernised pits. Although 
employment fell by about one-fifth during 
the period 1960-64, unemployment has 
been kept at a relatively low level. The 
industry is discussed in more detail in 
paragraphs 22 and 23. 

Employment in agriculture has also fallen 
substantially, at a rate higher than the 
national average, and a continued decline 
in the labour force is likely. But no appreci- 
able unemployment problem has arisen or is 
in prospect. 

Manufacturing Industries 
The most important manufacturing indus- 
tries in the region in order of size are 
engineering, electrical goods and metal 
goods, metal manufacture, chemicals and 
allied industries, and shipbuilding and 
marine engineering. Between 1960 and 
1964, there was a decline of employment 
in shipbuilding and marine engineering, 
chemicals, vehicles and metal manufacture, 
which more than cancelled out the growth 
recorded in the other ten manufacturing 
industry groups. The greatest of these 
gains were made in engineering, electrical 
goods and textiles. Much of the improvement 
related to female employment. 

Service Industries 

By contrast, there was considerable employ- 
ment growth in most of the service industries. 
The proportion of total employees engaged 



in this sector rose from 50 per cent in 1 960 
to nearly 54 per cent in 1 964, an increase of 
about 52,000 employees. Yet only in the 
construction group was the proportion 
greater than in Great Britain as a whole. 

The Geographical Pattern of 
Employment 

1 0. Some parts of the region have a tradition 
of reliance on coalmining, shipbuilding, engin- 
eering or metal manufacture, while others have 
for long had a well-diversified economy. Over 
the ten years ended 1 964, employment growth 
was fastest on Tees-side, in Darlington and the 
rural North Riding (areas not affected by the 
coalmining rundown) and in West Cumberland 
(which was only marginally thus affected). 
The greatest decline in employment was in 
those areas hardest hit by colliery closures— 
North-West and South-West Durham. Unem- 
ployment in these areas on any serious scale 
has been avoided by dint of careful phasing of 
closures, redeployment of redundant miners 
to other pits, and the provision of opportunities 
for alternative employment. 

Trends in Employment as between Males 
and Females 

11. Appendix 7 shows that between 1960 
and 1964 employment among males fell by 

2- 8 per cent, compared with an increase of 

3- 0 per cent in Great Britain as a whole. The 
chief reasons for this lay in : (a) the region 
having a higher-than-average proportion of 
those manufacturing industries which were in 
decline during the period; (b) a contraction of 
employment in declining industries which was 
proportionately greater than that experienced 
nationally; (c) increased productivity, particu- 
larly in industries such as chemicals and metal 
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manufacture. In female employment, however, 
there was an increase which actually exceeded 
that experienced nationally. 

Unemployment, Migration and Activity 
Rates 

12. Annual averages of male and female 
unemployment over the past twelve years are 
given in Appendix 8, which shows that the 
regional rate has been consistently higher than 
the national one. During 1963 the coalmining 
rundown, difficulties in shipbuilding and metal 
manufacture, and the effect of bad weather on 
outdoor industries conjoined to raise the 
average annual rate to 5-0 per cent, or twice 
the national rate. By 1 965 the regional annual 
rate had fallen to 2-6 per cent, but was still 
substantially higher than the national rate 
(1 -4 percent). 

13. The total population has been increasing 
steadily since the end of the first world war, 
but the extent of its growth has been limited 
by a substantial net loss through migration. 
Not enough is known at present about the 
exact size and composition of total movement 
of population, outward and inward ; but figures 
of inter-regional migration of employees are 
derived by the Ministry of Labour from an 
annual one per cent sample of national insur- 
ance records. Appendix 9 gives the figures 
for the Northern Region, and shows that 
between 1 954 and 1 964 the region sustained a 
net loss of 85,000 employees. The figures in the 
Appendix also suggest that from 1 959 onwards 
the net loss averaged about 12,000 people a 
year — of whom over two-thirds were males. 

1 4. The regional activity rate (i.e. the proportion 
of the population aged 1 5 and over made up of 
employees, including unemployed) for both 
males and females has been persistently below 
the national rate in recent years. But inter- 
regional differences in activity rates do not 
necessarily constitute a direct measure of 
differences in potential labour reserves. Quite 
apart from regional variations in prosperity and 
population structure, national trends in the 
social and educational sphere may not affect 
all regions equally. The effect that better 
employment prospects may have on the 
region's activity rates are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 4. 

Industrial Relations 

15. The region has for some years enjoyed a 
good reputation in industrial relations. Stop- 
pages are few and usually of short duration ; 
over the three years 1963-65, an annual 
average of seventy-three working days were 
lost per thousand of the employee population, 
compared with a national annual average of 
ninety-seven. Joint consultation has flourished 



against a background of close-knit federation 
among employers and a strong trade union 
organisation. As prosperity increases, and 
industry becomes more confident that recession 
in one sector can be more than matched by 
expansion in another, there should be growing 
readiness — on the part of both management 
and men — to reach agreement on changes 
required to meet new needs. 

INDUSTRY 

Progress since 1960 

16. Since the Local Employment Act 1960 
came into force, industrial development certi- 
ficates (I DCs) involving 31 million square feet of 
factory space have been approved for the 
Northern Region. These developments were 
expected to provide new jobs for about 61 ,000 
males and nearly 29,000 females. Although 
estimates of additional employment are not 
strictly comparable as between different regions, 
it will be seen from Appendix 1 0 that in the five 
years to 31 st March 1 965, the Northern Region 
had the largest share of additional employment 
expected to flow from I DCs issued for Great 
Britain as a whole; and also gained more new 
jobs than any other region in relation to the 
numbers employed in manufacturing industry 
at mid-1960. 

17. Of this 31 million square feet approved 
during the past six years, over one-third related 
to some 1 00 manufacturing firms new to the 
region — whose projects were expected to 
provide additional employment for about 
27,000 males and 12,000 females. These pro- 
jects were widely spread throughout the region 
and involved a variety of products. During these 
six years, 4-2 million square feet of factory space 
were approved for industrial estates and sites 
managed by the Industrial Estates Management 
Corporation for England (IEMCE). The labour 
force of firms on IEMCE estates and sites rose 
by over 29,000, an increase of 46 per cent. 
Board of Trade assistance under the Local 
Employment Acts during the five years to 31 st 
March 1965, amounted to £32-6 million — 23 
per cent of the national total. 

18. Withinthe next four years, 40,000 new jobs 
(70 per cent of them for males) are expected 
to arise in authorised new industrial buildings 
and in existing buildings taken over by manu- 
facturing firms. This will help to cushion the 
effects of further contraction of employment in 
the region's traditional industries. 

Technological Development 

19. Although there are no precise indicators 
of the level of technical innovation in the 
region, the situation can be judged subjec- 
tively by visits to industry and by studying the 
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employment figures for qualified scientists 
and engineers. It is obvious upon first inspec- 
tion that research and development effort here 
is seriously out of balance. In the chemical 
and allied fields there are a few very large, well- 
equipped and vigorous teams; in industries 
based on the physical sciences, the teams are 
either small or non-existent. Table 6 shows the 
number of scientists and technologists em- 
ployed in three* of the most important groups 
of manufacturing industry in the region, and 
gives a comparison with similar employment 
over the country as a whole. These figures, 
which do not include employees in govern- 
ment establishments or in nationalised in- 
dustries, are taken from an occupational 
survey made in 1964 by the Ministry of 
Labour. The statistical samples were not 
designed to produce reliable regional esti- 
mates, so the figures in Table 6 cannot lay 
claim to accuracy. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ences between the figures for the Northern 
Region and those for the rest of the United 
Kingdom are sufficiently wide to indicate an 
appreciable deficiency in graduate employ- 
ment in the region. This deficiency, which is 
of the order of 600, represents a serious hin- 
drance to technological advance. 

20. Unless the important manufacturing indus- 
tries within the region can be persuaded to 
undertake a substantial proportion of the basic 
development work which underpins their 
processes, there is a danger that the region 
will be condemned to mere productive 
activity of a kind which is becoming obsolete. 
Yet the creation of a climate favourable to 
innovation has scarcely been helped by there 
being no government civil research station, 
and only one of the research associations, 
in this region; by the Government's heavy 
investment in industries based on the physical 
sciences (e.g. electronics) having been con- 
fined to other regions; or by the reluctance of 
management itself to invest in research and 
development. The present technological im- 
balance inhibits contact between university 



departments and industry, discourages grad- 
uates from considering a career in the North, 
and seriously reduces the choice of employ- 
ment available to school leavers with scientific 
leanings. 

Energy 

21. The Northern Region has always been an 
'exporter' of fuel. The coal trade has declined in 
recent years, but there has been some redress 
in the form of electricity generated in the region 
and supplied to the national grid. The nuclear 
generator at Calder Hall in West Cumberland 
was the first in the world to provide a com- 
mercial supply of electricity. A new export trade 
may soon develop when the oil refineries 
being built on Tees-side come into production. 
Within the region itself, the fuel industries will 
be capable of meeting the expected steady 
increase in demand. 

Coal 

22. At the beginning of 1 947 there were 225 
working pits in Northumberland and County 
Durham, and 14 in Cumberland. The numbers 
have since been reduced to 105 and 3 respec- 
tively. Concentration will continue as collieries 
with persistently high costs of production are 
eliminated, and older pits are closed through 
exhaustion of reserves. The labour force, which 
has already declined by 45 per cent since 1 950, 
is expected to fall to about 53,000 in 1971 — 
with negligible redundancy. In Cumberland, 
one out of the three remaining pits will 
probably be closed, while the other two may 
remain in operation if manpower is available 
and certain geological problems can be over- 
come at reasonable cost. In the two north- 
eastern counties, the future of coalmining lies 
in the large reserves in seams towards the 
coast and under the sea. 

23. With increased mechanisation, and the 
concentration of production on the more 
economically worked pits, productivity has 
risen substantially and will continue to do so 
fairly rapidly. An output of 25 million tons 



TABLE 6 

Male Scientists and Technologists Employed in 
Industry at May 1964 



Industry Group 


Northern Region 


Great Britain 




No. 


% of total 
employment in 
industry group 


No. 


% of total 
employment in 
industry group 


Engineering, electrical and metal goods 


1,1 00 


0-9 


34,000 


1-2 


Metal manufacture 


270 


0-5 


4,800 


0-8 


Chemicals and allied industries . . 


1,700 


30 


1 6,000 


3-0 



* Data are not available for the shipbuilding industry. 
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(including opencast) is forecast for 1971, 
compared with total sales in the 1964-65 
financial year amounting to 32-4 million tons. 
Discoveries of natural gas under the North Sea 
and in the North Riding are not expected to 
make for any serious reduction in the demand 
for coal before 1 971 . The demand for gas coal 
will eventually disappear except insofar as it is 
needed to supply the market for domestic gas 
coke; but in general, markets are likely to be 
available to match the lower annual tonnage 
of coal produced. 

Electricity 

24. Both total demand and domestic consump- 
tion have doubled over the past ten years; 
but in 1 964-65 industrial users still accounted 
for some 53 per cent of electricity consumed 
(compared with a national average of 45 per 
cent), while consumption per domestic con- 
sumer was only 75 per cent of the national 
average. Total consumption based on public 
supply is expected to rise to 13,000 million 
kWh by 1971. This represents an increase of 
8-2 per cent per annum in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and 6-8 per cent per annum in 
the rest of the region. Over the whole five- 
year period to 1971, the estimated growth in 
demand is 42 per cent among industrial users, 
63 per cent among commercial users, and 56 per 
cent among domestic users. By the end of the 
period, the installed capacity of Central 
Electricity Generating Board plant in the region 
will be 3,100 MW. 

Gas 

25. The industry is in a state of transition from 
its long -established dependence on coal gas 
supplies, to the production of oil gas distributed 
through high-pressure pipelines. Gas from 
petroleum feedstocks is now produced at 
West Hartlepool, and a second oil-gas plant 
is being built on Tyneside. The region may also 
be connected to the national methane grid, and 
take methane from the South and from the 
Tees-side petro-chemical complex. 

26. Demand for gas in the region was fairly 
static between 1955 and 1960, but has since 
increased from 1 70 million therms to about 1 90 
million therms in 1964-65. Domestic con- 
sumption, which accounts for about half the 
demand, is only about 61 per cent of domestic 
consumption per head in the South East — 
owing largely to the availability of relatively 
cheap supplies of domestic coal. However, 
there are signs of a marked upsurge of interest 
in the domestic use of gas. Demand in 1971 



has been estimated at 230 million therms, but 
could well be higher if gas usage goes on 
increasing at the present rate. The industry's 
current plans are to have an 8 per cent margin 
of plant capacity over and above the expected 
maximum demand. 

27. The towns of Whitby, Pickering and 
Malton in the North Riding are, for the moment, 
unique in this country in being supplied 
entirely by indigenous natural gas (from wells 
at Eskdale). But the recent discovery of natural 
gas under the North Sea, and of a further source 
in the North Riding, may have a profound 
effect on the pattern of gas consumption and 
supply. Geographical position, and possession 
of a large petro-chemical industry, means that 
the Northern Region will be particularly well 
placed to exploit these discoveries. Meanwhile, 
the search for gas and oil under the North Sea 
has already brought a great deal of work to the 
region. 

Oil 

28. In the past the region's oil requirements 
have been met by importing refined oil products 
from other parts of the country. In 1963, 
however, a crude oil distillation refinery built 
by Imperial Chemical Industries started pro- 
ducing gas oil, fuel oil and petro-chemical 
feedstocks. (I Cl also produce some petrol in 
the course of cracking a light naphtha fraction 
to obtain chemical feedstocks.) Two other 
refineries are now being built on Tees-side 
which, by the end of 1 967, will give the region 
a crude oil distillation capacity of over 10 
million tons a year. Refineries do not themselves 
employ large numbers of people, but tend to 
attract other industries— -particularly the petro- 
chemical industry. The latter is already well 
established in the region, and has large-scale 
expansion either under way or planned for the 
near future. 

29. Demand for oil products in the region in 
1964 is estimated at about 4 million tons, 
of which 2-7 million tons were used as fuel. 
Compared with the country as a whole, 
regional consumption of fuel oil is proportion- 
ately higher than the national average (exclud- 
ing use at power stations). This is partly due to 
the concentration in the Northern Region of 
over one-fifth of the nation's open-hearth steel 
production. The consumption of petrol is below 
the national average, as might be expected in a 
region with one car for every 9-3 persons in 
1963, compared with one car for every 6-9 
persons in England and Wales as a whole. 
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3 Agriculture, 

Horticulture, Forestry 
and Fishing 



AGRICULTURE 

30. Except in the industrialised coastal plain 
of Northumberland and County Durham, agri- 
culture is the region's basic industry and pro- 
vides employment for about 39,000 people 
(24,000 regular whole-time employees plus an 
estimated 15,000 full-time farmers). There are 
3-9 million acres of land in agricultural use, 
of which 2-4 million are under crops and grass. 
The remaining 1 -5 million acres are classed 
as rough grazings, and amount to about one- 
third of the total acreage of such grazings in 
England and Wales. Physical classification of 
land is shown in Map 3. 

31. The region has some 15,400 'full-time' 
agricultural holdings; the main types of farming 
on them are dairying (39 per cent of the hold- 
ings), livestock rearing and fattening (27 per 
cent), mixed farming (1 8 per cent) and cropping 
(1 1 per cent). Physical distribution of each type 
of farming is illustrated by Map 4. The import- 
ance of livestock farming is evident, and stems 
from physical factors rather than economic con- 
siderations. In terms of size, and of the business 
they support, holdings in this region compare 
favourably with those in England and Wales as a 
whole. This helps to offset climatic and soil 
conditions which are generally less favourable 
than in other parts of the country. There is, 
moreover, a definite trend towards even 
larger farm sizes in the region. During the ten 
years ended 1 963 the number of holdings over 
300 acres increased from 7-7 per cent to 9-1 
per cent of all holdings. 

32. Total cereal acreage in the region con- 
tinues to increase, and at present accounts for 
48 per cent of the arable acreage. (Barley 
acreage is now about two and a half times the 
1 955 level.) The attractions of mechanised grain 
farming will undoubtedly lead to further expan- 
sion, at the expense of the region's permanent 
grass acreage. Dairy farming is going through a 
period of fairly rapid change. Milk yield per 
dairy cow has been improved considerably, 



and the trend towards larger herds— with more 
cows per man — is likely to gather momen- 
tum. Beef production, which is an important 
feature of the region's agriculture, has risen 
substantially over the past decade. The breeding 
herds of beef cattle in the foothills and uplands 
are expected to expand still further, together 
with increased rearing for beef of surplus 
calves from dairy herds. In hill sheep farming, 
where the trend is already towards fewer but 
larger flocks, improved stocking rates are 
likely as modern methods become more widely 
adopted. Fat lamb production from lowland 
flocks can be expected to move increasingly 
to those areas of marginal and semi-marginal 
land where there is scope for improving the 
grazing. Pig and poultry enterprises are tending 
to become fewer in number, but larger and more 
specialised. 

33. Continuous increase in agricultural pro- 
duction has been achieved despite a substantial 
decline in manpower, and a diminishing acreage 
of land. Each year some 5,000 acres are lost to 
urban development. Land improvement in the 
uplands cannot make good these losses; the 
land surrendered in face of urban expansion is 
invariably of better quality than the land 
reclaimed. Since 1 955 the industry in this region 
has lost 31 per cent of its regular farm workers, 
as Table 7 shows. As yet, the rate of annual 
manpower loss shows no signs of slowing 
down. This loss has to a large extent been made 
good by increases in both the amount and the 
efficiency of agricultural machinery used. (In 
1965 the amount of haymaking and harvesting 
machinery in use was five and a half times 
that of 1954.) 

34. By 1971, the number of agricultural em- 
ployees in the region will probably have declined 
by a further 6,000 on the figure for 1 965, and the 
number of self-employed by about 1,500. 
This further loss of manpower will be offset by a 
continued increase in productivity, helped by 
further capital investment and a greater use of 
contract services. But modern farming methods 
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demand a highly skilled labour force, and the 
retention of high quality manpower in the 
future is essential. One must also remember 
that in the absence of other sources of local 
employment, the effects of a declining farm 
labour source are not confined to agriculture. 
Consequent reductions in public services 
weaken the rural social structure. Eventually, 
the inadequacy of such facilities as remain can 
influence still more workers to leave the land. 

35. Agriculture's chief contribution to national 
economic growth will be through higher pro- 
duction and (by dint of improved produc- 
tivity) the release of manpower. The Northern 
Region should be able to play an important part 
in achieving both these aims. There is scope for 
expanding output from both lowland and, 
particularly, the upland areas, although this will 
sometimes entail capital expenditure and the 
adoption of advanced techniques of livestock 
management, breeding and feeding. 

HORTICULTURE 

36. Horticultural holdings are distributed 
through the region, with concentrations around 
Newcastle, Middlesbrough and Carlisle. In June 
1 965, there were over 1 ,000 growers cultivating 
about 4,600 acres— of which some 70 per cent 
was devoted to outdoor vegetables. 

37. The trend in demand is for good quality 
produce in large quantities of uniform grade, 
with continuity of supply. But most Northern 
growers operate on a small scale and lack the 
capital to develop existing holdings or provide 
for future expansion. Many of them retail their 
produce either on the holding, from a market 
stall, or in a shop. Production costs, which will 
be the main problem for these small-scale 
growers in the years to come, could be re- 
duced by the development of machinery and 



bulk-buying syndicates. The demand for fresh- 
ness, and the costliness of transporting bulky 
vegetables, trees and shrubs, favour the 
progressive local grower capable of achieving 
high yields of good quality produce at economic 
cost. 

38. In the longer term, prosperity for the 
horticultural industry in the Northern Region 
can only be assured by the development and 
expansion of existing holdings. To achieve 
this will require facilities to obtain medium- and 
long-term loans; a better supply of the highly 
skilled labour needed to operate modern 
machinery and techniques; and more progres- 
sive and efficient standards of management. 

FORESTRY 

39. The total area of woodland in the region 
under skilled supervision, and worked to a 
sustained plan, amounts to about 315,000 
acres — almost half of it in Northumberland. 
Some 1 90,000 acres are held by the Forestry 
Commission, with the remainder in private 
ownership. 

40. Current output of roundwood from Com- 
mission forests is about 3i million hoppus 
feet a year (= approximately 1 05,000 tons), 
consisting mainly of softwoods in small 
dimensions. By 1981 this will rise to an 
estimated 1 0| million hoppus feet, with sawlogs 
forming a substantial proportion of the total. 
Potential output from private woodlands is 
about 4 million hoppus feet a year, but much 
of the hardwood is not of high quality and is 
difficult to sell. The private sector's potential 
is expected to reach 7 million hoppus feet by 
1 981 , of which 4 million hoppus feet will be 
softwoods. Traditional outlets for small-sized 
softwood thinnings (i.e. pitwood and fencing) 
are being supplemented by new processes 



TABLE 7 

Regular Whole-time Employed Farm Workers* 
1955 and 1965 



County 


1955 


1965 


Change 


% 

Change 


Cumberland 


6,171 


4,448 


-1,723 


-27-9 


Durham 


6,230 


3,992 


-2,238 


-35-9 


Northumberland 


7,855 


5,419 


-2,436 


-31 -0 


Westmorland 


2,436 


1,691 


-745 


-30-6 


Yorkshire— North Riding 


11,911 


8,332 


-3,579 


-300 


Northern Region 


34,603 


23,882 


-10,721 


-31-0 


England and Wales 


- 


- 


- 


-34-6 



• The figures include 



number of fam 



y workers and partners 



included in the Ministry of Labour statistics of insured employees. 
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specially designed to make use of this material, 
and of the waste products of operations such as 
sawmilling. The most important development 
on these lines in the Northern Region is the 
integrated pulp and boardmill at Workington, 
which is due to come into full production in 
1967. 

41 . The Forestry Commission holds a plantable 
reserve of some 26,000 acres and has another 
28,000 acres, managed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, from which some land may be 
released for planting when existing tenancies 
end. This plantable reserve is very unevenly 
distributed, and it will not be possible to 
maintain the current planting rate of 4,500 acres 
a year unless there are sizeable acquisitions 
of new land. Moorland rough grazing is the 
kind of land usually acquired by the Commis- 
sion for planting, but the possibilities of 
acquisition are limited by the large areas of 
land subject to common rights, by the traditions 
of hill farming, and by landscape planning 
requirements within the four National Parks. 
Private owners in the region are carrying out 
new planting at the rate of about 1 ,400 acres 
a year. 

42. About 980 men are employed in the 
Forestry Commission's own labour force, with 
about another thirty employed as contractors. 
Of those employed in private forestry, many 
work only part-time in the woods; but their 
total number is thought to be equivalent to 
1,000-1,200 full-time employees. To these 
figures should be added the number of men em- 
ployed in Commission and private woodlands by 
timber merchants, and in haulage, sawmilling 
and other processing industries. With rising 
productivity, increased mechanisation and the 
streamlining of output for new bulk markets, 
forestry employment is expected to remain 
relatively steady despite larger output pro- 
grammes. Such employment has an important 
part to play in stabilising rural communities 
in parts of the region which otherwise are 
subject to steady depopulation. 

43. The value of national forests for public 
recreation is receiving increasing recognition. 
Within the Northern Region the chief example 
of this is the Border Forest Park. 

FISHING 

44. Current output of the region's sea fishing 
industry amounts to 700,000 cwt. of fish a 



year, worth £2| million. There are six ports 
handling fish worth more than £100,000 a 
year, and five of them are situated on the 
eastern coastline. In addition there are a dozen 
minor fishing stations, some with well- 
equipped harbours and others being no more 
than open beaches. The ports of North Shields 
(which deals with half the region's catch) and 
Hartlepool are well placed geographically in 
relation to the best fishing grounds, and are 
backed by the heavily populated areas of 
Tyneside and Tees-side. 

45. A total of about 500 vessels, representing 
a capital investment of £4-5 million, take part 
in the sea fishing industry; but the bulk of 
fish in the region is supplied by some eighty 
vessels (nearly all individually owned) in the 
40-60 ft. category. With the help of the 
Government Grant and Loan Scheme, many 
modern vessels have been introduced into 
the fleet. At North Shields there are three 
middle-water trawlers which fish as far as 
Iceland. They have recently been joined by 
three 'factory' trawlers which fillet and freeze 
the freshly caught fish at sea. Capital invest- 
ment in processing factories on land is limited — 
in the absence of a large fleet of the bigger 
types of vessel needed to ensure continuity 
of supplies in poor weather. The industry has 
therefore to rely on road transport to move its 
fresh fish to the main urban centres. 

46. About 70 per cent of total landings consists 
of white fish. Herring still accounts for a further 
25 per cent, although the market has declined 
with the loss of export outlets in countries 
which now operate their own catching fleets. 
Demands upon the stock of fish in the sea is 
indeed great, not only from our own fishing 
fleets, but also from the growing fleets of other 
northern and eastern European countries. 
More attention is now being given to fishery 
research, and experimental work on fish 
farming is being undertaken. 

47. The numbers employed in the fishing 
industry have declined in recent years. Since 
this trend is unlikely to be reversed, the 
industry will need to continue increasing its 
productivity if output is to be maintained. At 
present some 1,500 fishermen are employed in 
vessels of many different types, whose landings 
provide jobs for probably three times as many 
men and women in ancillary industries like 
wholesaling, processing and transport. 
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4 Manpower 



The Demand for Labour 

48. A statistical estimate of the change in 
demand for labour in the Northern Region 
between 1 964 and 1 970 was given in Table 8.7 
of the National Plan, and indicated an overall 
decline of 9,000. But the projection was a purely 
mechanical one, based on past differences 
between the regional and national distribution 
of employment, and rates of growth, in various 
industry groups. The Northern Region is under- 
going a process of change ; in some industries, 
past trends alone are little or no guide to 
probable future developments. Moreover, the 
National Plan projections only gave total em- 
ployment figures, with no breakdown as 
between male and female labour. Employment 
prospects for males and females in the region 
differ to such an extent that separate estimates 
are essential. 

49. Table 8 represents an attempt to forecast 
the demand for labour in 1 971 by taking into 
account not only past trends within the region in 
each industry group, but also: (a) jobs in 
prospect from industrial developments known 
to the Board of Trade; (b) knowledge of 
current and future developments in particular 
industries. Details are given in Appendix 1 1 . 



TABLE 8 

Demand for Labour, 



1964-71 




'000 


1964 


1971 


Change, 1964-71 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


854 423 


847 458 


-7 +35 



These figures are provisional ; methods of fore- 
casting labour demand are under examination, 
and the estimates will be revised. The following 
considerations also need to be borne in mind. 

a Unforeseen changes may quickly occur in 

•See also Preface. 



particular industries— for example, one major 
new project could materially affect total 
labour demand. Again, at the time of 
writing this report* it is impossible to quantify 
the extent to which forecasts may be affected 
by developments such as the Selective 
Employment Tax, discoveries of North Sea 
gas, local authority reorganisation, or 
changesin public transport. 

b Figures of jobs in prospect, from industrial 
developments known to the Board of Trade, 
are kept under regular review ; but it has been 
found that few employers have much experi- 
ence of manpower forecasting for more than 
a year ahead. To that extent, the data may not 
represent attainable targets within the period 
in question. 

c These same 'jobs in prospect' figures may be 
affected by any marked increase in produc- 
tivity. 

Supply of Labour 

50. As a first step in estimating the future 
numbers available for employment in the region, 
projections of the home population aged 15 
and over have been made — taking into account 
certain assumptions about mortality and migra- 
tion. Chapter 1 has already postulated that by 
1971, net migration loss can be reduced to 
half the annual average experienced over the 
period 1 959-64. On this basis, home population 
aged 1 5 and over can be forecast as shown in 
Table 9. 



TABLE 9 

Home Population 1964 and 
1971 (aged 15 and over) 000 



1964 


1971 


Change, 1 964-71 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


1,208 1,283 


1,223 1,331 


+1 5 +48 
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51 . Conversion of home population estimates 
to the numbers of employees (employed and 
unemployed) is done by the application of 
activity rates— that is, the proportion of home 
population aged 15 and over made up of 
employees, including unemployed. In 1 964, the 
national and regional activity rates, and the 
regional differentials (i.e. the difference between 
the national and regional rates), were as given 
in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 

Activity Rates, 1964 



National 


Regional 


Regional 


Rates 


Rates 


Differentials 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


76-7 39-2 


72-9 33-2 


-3-8 -6-0 



If past trends were to continue, then the differ- 
ential for males would worsen from —3-8 per 
cent to —6*9 per cent, while that for females 
would narrow from -6-0 per cent to -5-5 per 
cent. But the increased demand for labour, 
the reduction we aim at in net emigration, and 
the effects of regional policies would all point 
to some improvement in the differential trend. 
Here a further note of caution must be struck. 
Regional activity rates are also influenced by 
such factors as : (a) the age-sex structure of the 
home population ; (b) the industrial structure — 
for example, the high proportion of unpaid 
family workers in agriculture; (c) the proportion 
of married women available for employment; 
and (d) the changing proportions of the popula- 
tion in course of education at various levels. 
Changes in the activity rate trends are likely to 
be gradual, despite better employment pros- 
pects, and only interim forecasts can be made at 
this stage. More needs to be known about the 
determining factors (especially in the sphere of 
education and training) before firm conclu- 
sions can be reached. 

52. With these reservations, the 1 971 activity 
rates are provisionally estimated as in Table 1 1 . 



TABLE 11 

Activity Rates, 1971 



National 


Regional 


Regional 


Rates 


Rates 


Differentials 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


75-8 38-6 


720 35-2 


-3-8 -3-4 



By applying the regional activity rates in Table 
11 to the 1971 home population figures in 
Table 9, the estimate of the supply of employees 



(employed and unemployed) given in Table 12 
is obtained. 

TABLE 12 

Employees (employed and 



unemployed). 


1971 


■000 


1971 


Change, 1964-71 


Males Females 


Males 


Females 


881 469 


Nil 


+43 



53. The estimate of labour supply in Table 12 
can be converted to the numbers likely to be 
in employment in 1971 by offsetting estimates 
of the numbers likely to be unemployed. The 
unemployment rates expected to be attainable 
in 1971 are 1 -5 per cent for males and 1 -0 per 
cent for females. When allowance for un- 
employment at these rates is made against the 
figures in Table 12, the supply of labour 
estimates shown in Table 13 are obtained. The 
figures of 'Demand for Labour' are taken from 
Table 8. 



TABLE 13 

Manpower Budget, 1971 



Supply of 


Demand for 


Surplus or 


Labour 


Labour 


Shortage of Jobs 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


868 464 


847 458 


-21 -6 



As we have seen, these figures are based on 
the assumption that unemployment will be 
reduced to near-national rates; that the adverse 
activity rate differential will be reduced to some 
extent; and that net outward migration from 
the region will be halved by 1971. However, 
the most recent population projections available 
from the General Register Office include an 
assumption that net migration from this region 
would amount to —7,000 in 1971. On this 
basis the manpower budget would read as 
shown in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

Alternative Manpower 
Budget, 1971 

(with alternative migration assumptions) 'ooo 



Supply of 


Demand for 


Surplus or 


Labour 


Labour 


Shortage of Jobs 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


861 461 


847 458 


-14 -3 
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Both these budgets show an appreciable 
shortage of jobs for males. Adoption of the 
one at Table 13 is implied by the population 
target postulated in Chapter 1 , and underlines 
the need for new male jobs to be provided 
more quickly. (For females, unemployment 
and migration are not major factors, and supply 
and demand should be roughly in balance 
provided sufficient women can be attracted 
into the employment field to meet the widening 
range of job opportunities.) Table 13 also 
presupposes that the skills will be available 
to match the jobs provided, and that improve- 
ments to the infrastructure (especially in 
housing) will keep pace with demand in areas 
of employment growth. By 1971 the region 
should be well placed to seek a further 
improvement in activity rates, to aim at 
reducing net migration loss to even lower 
levels, and to make a contribution in the 
ensuing decade towards accommodating the 
excess population of other areas. But neither 
the long-term nor the short-term objectives will 
be realised unless a sense of impetus and drive 
continues to be brought to the task of providing 
new jobs. 

Reserves of Labour 

54. Preparing a manpower budget on these 
lines clearly entails taking a hard look at the 
labour reserves in the region. One must assess 
how far the reserves will match up to the 
increasing demand for labour, and consider 
how they can be tapped to ensure attraction 
of the further projects needed to reduce net 
migration loss. The existing reserves consist 
of the registered unemployed, and persons 
not at present in the employment field (i.e. 
non-employed or retired people, and married 
women). 

55. One of the means by which the growing 
demand for labour will be met is obviously a 
reduction in unemployment. A reduction from 
the present level to 1 -5 per cent for males and 
1 -0 per cent for females would in itself provide 
about 10,000 males and 1,000 females. The 
main problem here is that the majority of un- 
employed men are unskilled (65 per cent in 
December 1965, compared with 54 per cent 
for Great Britain as a whole), many of the rest 
being semi-skilled; whereas the labour short- 
ages developing in the region — such as they are, 
compared with other parts of the country— 
relate to certain skilled tradesmen like precision 
fitters and machine tool setters and setter 
operators. Even skilled men redundant in the 
older industries often require different skills 
to suit them to the needs of the new industries. 
It follows that an intensive training programme 
is of crucial importance, particularly in areas 
with records of higher-than-average unem- 
ployment. 



56. The reserves of males not at present in the 
employment field are difficult to quantify. But 
it is certainly a fact that the regional activity 
rate for males has been declining, mainly 
because of appreciable losses of younger, 
more active men through migration, and is 
low compared with most other regions. A 
reserve of labour exists among older, retired 
men, and there will be a growing need to 
encourage them to return to industry. On the 
female side, where the reserves obtainable 
from the unemployed registers are relatively 
small, it is plain that the greatly increased 
labour demand expected over the next few 
years can be met only by the attraction into 
employment of married women who are not 
registered. Special conditions of employment 
will, in the main, be needed for these women. 

Training 

57. In catering for skilled labour requirements, 
training has a vital role to play. The responsi- 
bility for ensuring that industrial training is of 
adequate quantity and quality has been placed 
on the industrial training boards established 
under the Industrial Training Act 1964. 
Thirteen boards had been set up by July 1966, 
and within about three years there are expected 
to be about thirty covering practically the 
whole of industry and commerce. Some of 
them, including those for engineering, con- 
struction, shipbuilding and iron and steel, 
have now started to operate the arrangements 
prescribed in the Act for imposing a levy on 
firms, and for paying grants to the firms whose 
training is approved by a board. The boards' 
responsibilities involve the training and re- 
training of adults and young people coming 
into industry. They are concerned not only 
with training in recognised skilled trades, but 
also with training in commercial and clerical 
occupations, and in management. These 
arrangements should give a considerable 
impetus to training in the Northern Region, as 
elsewhere. Certain of the boards have already 
appointed regional representatives. 

58. The government scheme for giving finan- 
cial help towards the labour-training costs of 
firms in development districts was extended 
in September 1 964, to include not only firms 
setting up in development districts but also 
firms expanding in such districts. Since then, 
financial assistance has been accepted by 
sixty firms in the region for training 5,400 men 
and women. As from April 1 966, an improved 
and simplified system of grants has been 
available. Under the scheme, assistance is also 
given in a more direct form by means of free 
training for firms' employees in government 
training centres, and (from July 1966) by 
lending Ministry of Labour instructors to get 
training started on firms' own premises. 
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Government Training Centres and 
Industrial Rehabilitation Units 

59. As a result of recent expansion there are 
now three government training centres in the 
region, with places for 713 trainees. In addition 
a new centre with 1 98 places is to be built at 
Killingworth. The courses, most of which last 
six months, make it possible for men whose 
skill has become outmoded by technical change 
to acquire very rapidly a skill that is in greater 
demand. They also provide opportunities for 
men who have missed the chance of acquiring 
a skill through apprenticeship. At Felling there 
is also an industrial rehabilitation unit, with 
100 places, which will soon be joined by two 
similar units at Killingworth and Billingham 
providing 100 and 60 places respectively. 
These units provide courses for people over 
school-leaving age who, after illness, injury 
or long unemployment, need help in getting 
back to working fitness. For young people 
who are having difficulty in entering employ- 
ment, and for redundant workers (particularly 
older workers) who cannot find new jobs in 
their usual trade, the units also offer courses 
designed to assess the trainee's capabilities 
and guide him to the kind of work for which 
he is best suited. 

Measures to Encourage Mobility 

60. No less important than training and re- 
training are measures aimed at promoting 
industrial, geographical and occupational mo- 
bility. The changing structure of employment 
in the region means redeploying men from 
declining to expanding industries. The Redun- 
dancy Payments Act, designed to mitigate the 
initial effects of redundancy, and the Govern- 
ment's proposed scheme for supplementing 
unemployment benefit with payments related to 
earnings, should do much to encourage the 
necessary movement of workers from one job 
to another. The question of preserving pension 
rights upon change of employment is also under 
examination. Much of the resistance to making 
a voluntary change of job, or to technological 
change within an industry, stems from a desire 
for security. The various steps taken to ease the 
financial effects of change, and the much 
improved employment prospects in the region, 
should sen/e to dispel misgivings on this score. 



Meanwhile, the services provided by the Min- 
istry of Labour to help people to move more 
quickly to new jobs are being augmented and 
improved. Movement within the region will be 
encouraged by the development of new towns 
and by improved infrastructural services. It will 
also be helped by the fact that, owing largely 
to the pattern of industrial settlement, the 
average time taken to travel to work in the 
Northern Region is appreciably less than else- 
where. 

61 . The question of removing obstacles to the 
efficient use of manpower is being pursued 
with both sides of industry. Subjects under 
consideration are : the introduction of modern 
management techniques; a greater degree of 
mechanisation; more interchangeability of 
skilled craftsmen and other workers; relaxation 
of manning scales and other restrictive working 
rules; the reduction of overtime and the 
extension of shift-working. Some valuable 
agreements on these lines have already been 
reached— for example, at establishments in the 
shipbuilding, engineering, chemicals and furni- 
ture industries. 

Assessment and Review of Manpower 
Requirements 

62. More information is needed on many 
aspects of labour supply and demand, both 
nationally and regionally. The Ministry of 
Labour's Manpower Research Unit is engaged 
on a series of studies of industrial employment 
trends and the future demand for skilled 
workers. Other subjects currently under exam- 
ination by the Ministry are unemployment, 
mobility, and the employment of married 
women. A number of university studies, some of 
them sponsored by government departments, 
are also under way on such subjects as 
migration, training, and labour supply and 
demand in particular areas. 

63. The need for similar studies to be under- 
taken regionally was recognised by the Northern 
Economic Planning Council soon after its 
formation. A working group was set up to 
consider (in collaboration with the Ministry of 
Labour) the availability and supply of labour, 
and recently submitted an interim report to the 
Council. 
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5 The Environment 



64. In landscape terms, the sharpest contrast 
in the region is between those areas which have 
been affected by mining and industrial activity, 
and those that have remained basically rural. 
Part of the region, particularly in and near 
Tyneside, was among the first areas in the 
country to experience the impact of modern 
industrialism. The early industrial encroachment 
has since been gradually extended and intensi- 
fied, but is still relatively compact and readily 
definable. Even today, a rural landscape persists 
in over 80 per cent of the region's land area, 
with agriculture by far the most significant land 
use. On both the western and eastern seaboards 
there are long tracts of unspoilt and most 
attractive scenery. 

The Urban Landscape 

65. The concentration of population on the 
Tyne, Wear and Tees estuaries has produced 
urban landscape problems of a particularly 
acute kind. Along the banks of the lower Tyne a 
long industrial history has left a legacy of 
dereliction and obsolescence. The riparian 
authorities there have recently had a consultant's 
plan prepared for the comprehensive treatment 
of the river frontages, which could contribute 
dramatically to the redevelopment of that part of 
the region. On the Tees estuary there is the 
different problem of gradual encroachment by 
large-scale industrial development. 

66. Much of the region's urban fabric is 
obsolescent, and needs renewal to the highest 
standards of planning and design. This presents 
an opportunity for modern concepts of inte- 
grated land -use and transport planning to be 
applied — perhaps with less difficulty than in 
places where a good deal of piecemeal renewal 
has already taken place. The Tees-side Survey 
and Plan (now well under way) is a major 
example of this comprehensive approach. A 
comparable survey is needed for Tyneside and 
discussions are in progress about getting one 
started. Meanwhile, work has begun on a 
massive central area redevelopment scheme 



in Newcastle, and other large projects are in 
hand or about to start in several other towns 
in the region. Comprehensive town-improve- 
ment schemes are being initiated in such 
places as Spennymoor and Stanley in County 
Durham, aimed at improving the environment 
where existing buildings must remain for 
some years. (In this connection, the recent 
setting up of a Civic Trust for the North East is 
greatly to be welcomed.) In the region's 
historic towns and villages, there is considerable 
scope for renovating groups of buildings and 
areas. 

Future Settlement Pattern 

67. Chapter 1 postulates a population growth 
of some 418,000 in the whole region by 1 981 . 
A faster rate of growth is expected beyond that 
date, but it seems clear that in the absence of 
early government action to encourage a major 
build-up of population in the North, there are 
likely to be few changes by 1 981 in the current 
pattern of settlement. Tyneside is likely to 
remain the most important sub-region, even if 
its share of the regional population declines 
somewhat. Tees-side, on the other hand, will 
increase its population both absolutely and in 
relation to other sub-regions — and may well be 
the only sub-region to do so. During the past 
fifteen years or so, Tees-side has been alone in 
experiencing a favourable balance of migration. 
Port and industrial developments there ail point 
to an accelerating rate of growth. 

68. I n the Darlington and South-West Durham 
sub-region, growth is likely to be concentrated 
upon Darlington itself and on Newton Aycliffe 
New Town. The rest of the area will do well to 
keep its population at the present level. North- 
West Durham sub-region faces a drastic run- 
down in coalmining, but may be able to avoid 
a population decline provided that current 
success in attracting new industry to the area 
can be maintained. The Durham City and East 
Durham sub-region is more favourably placed, 
since Peterlee New Town is a major growth 
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point. In the smallest of the sub-regions, 
Northumberland Coalfield, there is expected 
to be a slight increase in population. 

69. Within the ‘Rural Fringe' of the eastern half 
of the region, North Northumberland is expected 
to gain population — especially in view of the 
growth which the Development Commission 
envisages at Berwick. In West Northumberland 
the population is likely to remain fairly static; 
but in the rural North Riding, there may well be 
considerable growth before 1 981 . 

70. Cumberland and Carlisle are expected on 
present trends to retain the equivalent of their 
natural increase in population. Changes in the 
industrial structure will call for further provision 
of alternative employment in West Cumberland. 
This area, together with Carlisle and its immedi- 
ate environs, forms a natural growth point 
whose future development would need to be 
associated with any proposals for large-scale 
growth in the Carlisle/Solway area. While there 
is likely to be steady growth in Westmorland's 
overall population, some concentration of 
development on Appleby and Kirkby Stephen 
might serve to reduce migration from the 
northern parts of the county. 

Derelict Land 

71 . Reclamation of derelict land forms only a 
part, albeit an important one, of the task of 
rehabilitating the whole environment in the 
region's old industrial areas. The reclamation 
programme must therefore be linked with, and 
undertaken concurrently with, other projects 
similarly aimed at improving living conditions, 
removing eyesores and generally raising the 
quality of the environment. 

72. Examples of the main types of dereliction 
are disused spoil heaps, worked-out mineral 
excavations, abandoned industrial installations, 
and land damaged by mining subsidence. At the 
end of 1 965, the total amount of derelict land in 
the region was some 20,000 acres, of which 
nearly 13,800 acres justified treatment During 
1965, about 250 acres were reclaimed or 
landscaped ; in 1 966, local authorities expect to 
reclaim or landscape over 2,400 acres. Details 
are given in Appendices 12, 13 and 14. The 
main areas of derelict land are to be found in the 
Durham coalfield, South-East Northumberland, 
the Cleveland area of North Riding, and West 
Cumberland. 

73. The local planning authorities are agreed 
that it is reasonable to aim at reclaiming within 
the next ten years the existing dereliction 
needing treatment, together with any further 
dereliction arising meanwhile. The actual 
growth of dereliction, taking colliery closures 
into account, is estimated at roughly 500 acres 
a year — that is, 5,000 acres over ten years. When 



this figure is added to the 13,800 acres of 
existing dereliction needing treatment, it will be 
seen that a total of nearly 19,000 acres is 
envisaged for rehabilitation during the next ten 
years. Plainly, a very substantial increase in the 
current annual rate of reclamation will be 
called for. 

74. The average cost of reclaiming derelict land 
in the region is about £1 ,000 an acre. A ten-year 
programme as outlined above would entail 
expenditure over the whole region of some 
£1,900,000 a year, falling after that to a much 
smaller amount to deal with new dereliction. To 
this must be added the cost (borne entirely by 
the local authorities) of developing the land. On 
the credit side, the use of reclaimed sites for 
industry, housing and so on will save the 
development of more valuable land elsewhere. 
Grants of 85 per cent* of the cost of approved 
reclamation schemes in development districts 
are already payable to local authorities, under 
Section 5 of the Local Employment Act 1960. 
(Schemes so far approved or likely to be 
approved under these arrangements, but not yet 
implemented, involve about 2,000 acres.) The 
recent Industrial Development Act and Local 
Government Bill promise an important extension 
of the present grant system. Firstly, power to 
make 85 per cent* grants towards the cost of 
reclamation schemes which (in the Board of 
Trade's opinion) 'contribute to the development 
of industry' will in future extend to practically 
the whole of the Northern Region. Secondly, 
schemes which do not satisfy the 'development 
of industry' criterion will be eligible for a new 
specific grant of 50 per cent available to local 
authorities throughout the country. 

75. The main obstacles facing the derelict land 
programme in the Northern Region are: (a) 
difficulty in acquiring derelict land, especially 
spoil heaps believed to contain valuable coal or 
red shale ; (b) shortage of staff to prepare and 
examine schemes. Officers of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, the Board of 
Trade, local planning authorities and the 
National Coal Board are considering ways of 
overcoming these difficulties. 

Progress towards Clean Air 

76. Although it is ten years since the Clean Air 
Act came into force, only sixteen out of the 
twenty-four local authorities on Tyneside, 
Wearside and Tees-side which were included in 
the Beaver Committee's list of 'black areas' have 
smoke control orders confirmed or in force. By 
the end of May 1966 about 89,000 premises 
had been included in smoke control orders— 
not quite 1 5 per cent of the total number of 
premises in the 'black areas' in the region. This 
compares with a national total of over 2j 
million premises, and with the 30-5 per cent of 

• Where rate deficiency grant is attracted, total Exchequer assistance 
can reach a maximum of 96 per cent of the cost. 
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'black area' premises in the country as a whole 
which are covered by smoke control orders. 
Early in January 1966 the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government wrote to those 'black 
area' authorities who had not submitted an 
order, and to those whose progress had been 
extremely slow, urging the need for quicker 
action. It is too early to judge what the eventual 
response to the appeal will be, but early results 
are encouraging. The current situation is 
summarised in Appendix 1 5. 

River Pollution 

77 . The Tyne and Tees, together with some of 
their tributaries, are severely polluted in their 
lower reaches; the Wear is reasonably clean for 
most of its length, although the estuary and 
many of the river's tributaries are polluted. The 
other rivers in the region are of good quality and 
not polluted to any significant degree. 

78. A joint sewerage board has been formed 
for Tyneside, to implement proposals for 
modernising and unifying the system of sewage 
disposal there. On Tees-side, the local authori- 
ties concerned have commissioned a report on 
the area's needs from a firm of consulting 
engineers. Apart from the special problems of 
the Tyne and Tees, effluent disposal for a 
regional population of the predicted size is not 
expected to present any major engineering 
difficulties. 

Rural and Village Planning 

79. It is now generally accepted by local 
planning authorities in the region that satisfac- 
tory living conditions and social facilities can 
best be provided, in rural as well as urban 
areas, by concentrating development on selec- 
ted centres. In areas of established settlement 
this requires a firm regrouping policy and, 
where necessary, a gradual reshaping of the 
settlement pattern. Durham County Council has 
for long sought to achieve this, particularly in 
the coalfield area; Northumberland County 
Council is trying to ensure that development 
(including new employment) in rural areas is 
guided into selected centres. The rural parts of 
Cumberland, Westmorland and the North 
Riding are less subject to pressure from urban 
development, but some controlled expansion of 
their small towns and villages might be 
beneficial in both a local and a regional 
context. Picturesque villages with an attraction 
for tourists are particularly vulnerable to intru- 
sive traffic, and call for a 'Buchanan approach' 
suitably modified to meet village needs. 

Green Belts 

80. The region already has two approved 
green belts: the North Tyneside, and Sunder- 



land green belts. Formal proposals for green 
belts have been submitted to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government for South 
Tyneside, the Durham City periphery, a small 
area between Peterlee and Easington in County 
Durham, and an area north of York. Factors 
which have a bearing on this question in the 
Northern Region include : (a) the outcome of 
a land-use and transportation survey of Tyne- 
side — mentioned in paragraph 66 ; (b) the 
need in the North East for more 'executive' 
housing in pleasant surroundings; and (c) the 
need for green belts to make a more positive 
contribution to environmental improvement, 
by means of large-scale landscaping and tree- 
planting schemes. 

Tree-Planting 

81. Tree-planting can and ought to make a 
significant contribution towards improving the 
region's landscape : in reclaiming derelict land, 
separating built-up areas, enhancing the ap- 
pearance of housing estates, and providing 
interest along main highways. A detailed study 
of the possibilities of planting trees along the 
route of the Durham motorway has been 
carried out by Durham County Council. 

82. The White Paper Leisure in the Countryside 
(Cmnd 2928), stresses the need to replace lost 
woodland by new planting. Local authorities 
will be encouraged to embark on an extensive 
programme of tree-planting in the countryside, 
in the form of small woods, clumps and tree 
belts; and to manage them themselves or 
arrange for their management by other public 
authorities or landowners. 

Regional Parks 

83. About a quarter of the total land area of the 
region lies within the four National Parks. 
Within them, preservation of amenity and 
provision of access must have special import- 
ance. The White Paper Leisure in the Country- 
side advocates the creation of Country Parks, 
ranging from small areas with limited provision, 
to large parks providing for a wide range of 
recreational activities. They would be readily 
accessible for town dwellers, would ease the 
pressure on the more remote and solitary places, 
and would reduce the extent of intrusion into the 
countryside generally. Opportunities for the 
application of the Country Parks idea occur in 
the eastern half of the region ; while the expected 
long-term increases in population, and the need 
to relieve pressure on the Lake District's 
amenities, are likely to stimulate a demand for 
Country Parks in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Ease of access from the West Cumberland 
towns and centres of population close to the 
M6 extension will be prime considerations in 
determining where they can best be located. 
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The Coast 



84. Measures are needed to preserve and 
improve unspoilt coastline, and wherever poss- 
ible to make good the damage that has been 
done. Northumberland County Council has 
formally submitted proposals for the Northum- 
brian coast, and Cumberland, Durham and 
North Riding County Councils have formu- 
lated policies and prepared sketch proposals for 
their coasts. These proposals include general 
principles for coastal development and manage- 
ment; and define the areas where development 



should be restricted, where development for 
local needs should be sited, and where holiday 
and recreational development is most appro- 
priate. Durham County Council has drawn up 
proposals for removing war-time relics and 
other eyesores, and both it and Northumberland 
County Council are trying to find alternatives to 
the practice of tipping waste from coastal 
collieries into the sea or onto the beaches. 
Successive Ministers of Housing and Local 
Government have been concerned at the con- 
tinuing despoliation of beaches by coastal 
tipping, and a report on the subject is at 
present under consideration in that department. 
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6 Housing 



85. it is almost impossible to quantify the need 
for housing— so much depends on the standard 
taken and also on shifts of population. None- 
theless, an attempt has been made to determine 
the region's housing needs, by methods ex- 
plained in some detail in Appendix 1 6. Among 
people in the region most familiar with this 
problem there would probably be a fair measure 
of agreement with the conclusion reached, viz, 
that it is desirable to work towards a building 
rate of about 29,000 dwellings a year by 1 970, 
and to maintain a rate of that order throughout 
the 1970s. A programme of this size would 
mean a total of about 410,000 dwellings over 
the next fifteen years— say 1 45,000 to cater for 
population growth; and 265,000 to replace 
dwellings demolished by clearance or redevel- 
opment. 

Small Dwellings 

86. In two important respects the region 
resembles Scotland more than the rest of 
England and Wales. It has a much higher 
proportion of small dwellings (three rooms or 
less) than any other region in England and 
Wales, though a much smaller proportion than 
Scotland ; at the same time the average house- 
hold in the region is larger than in any other 
region except the Midlands and Wales. These 
small dwellings with large households are 
concentrated in particular on Tyneside and in 
the three coalfields, and are likely to feature 
prominently among those due for replacement 
by 1981. 

Building for Owner-Occupiers 

87. The region also resembles Scotland in the 
subordinate role played by the private sector in 
house-building. At the time of the 1 961 census, 
34 per cent of all dwellings in the region were 
owner-occupied, compared with 42 per cent in 
England and Wales as a whole. The present 
figures are thought to be 36 per cent and 47 
per cent respectively. Since the second world 
war, the private sector's building rate in the 



Northern Region per thousand population has 
consistently been the lowest of all the regions in 
England and Wales. This may be a reflection of 
insecurity of employment, and of net migration 
from the region (it is significant that areas such 
as Tees-side and the North Riding that are 
attracting population show rates of building in 
the private sector which are up to or above the 
national average). On the other hand, some 
parts of the region have always favoured local 
authority housing. Part of the explanation may 
also lie in the region's past reliance on heavy 
industries which tended to have a low propor- 
tion of their employees in managerial or 
technical grades. 

88. There is a special need in the region for a 
wider range of choice in the medium and higher 
price ranges of houses for executives and pro- 
fessional men. Industrialists and commercial 
firms invited to set up factories, research 
establishments and offices in the region fre- 
quently mention this def iciency.The universities, 
especially Durham, have similar needs. Local 
planning and housing authorities have been 
asked to consider allocating suitable sites for 
this purpose — both for private builders and for 
housing societies and associations. Housing 
associations (of which the North Eastern 
Housing Association is much the largest) have 
built over 8,000 houses in the region since the 
second world war. They make a useful contri- 
bution to the stock of rented housing, and their 
services are of particular value to some of the 
smaller housing authorities who prefer not to 
build houses themselves. 

'Tied' Dwellings 

89. The region has the highest proportion of 
'tied' dwellings (8 per cent— i.e. about 80,000 
dwellings — compared with a national average 
of 5 per cent). Many are owned by the 
National Coal Board and British Railways, both 
of whom have been disposing of them over the 
years and are likely to continue to do so at an 
even faster rate. Where these dwellings are 
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capable of improvement there are obvious 
advantages in treating the whole environment 
en bloc. This has been done by the Coal Board 
in some parts of Northumberland, and New- 
castle Corporation has successfully improved a 
batch of houses sold to them by British Rail- 
ways. The possibilities of undertaking similar 
block improvements elsewhere in the region 
are being investigated. There is thought to be 
scope for large-scale improvement of colliery 
housing, especially in East Durham. 

The Public Sector 

90. The region has, after Scotland, the highest 
proportion of houses rented from local authori- 
ties (32-3 per cent in 1 961 compared with an 
average for England and Wales of 23-7 per 
cent). Since the second world war, local 
authorities here have consistently built more 
dwellings per head than their counterparts 
elsewhere. It seems inevitable that the public 
sector, including the new town development 
corporations, must be responsible for the 
greater part— say up to 1 7,000* a year — of the 
29,000 dwellings a year likely to be needed 
from 1970 onwards, since most of the building 
will be for the replacement of obsolescent 
housing. A rate of such order was achieved 
between 1952 and 1957, but would represent 
an increase of over 50 per cent on the rate 
achieved in 1 965. This almost certainly means 
that the Northern Region's share of investment 
would have to be higher than the national 
average if a target of 17,000 local authority 
houses a year is to be realised. 

91. To assess how far a claim for special 
treatment can be justified, entails making a 
comparison between the housing situation in 
the Northern Region and that in other parts of 
the country. There are, however, no simple and 
straightforward criteria by which the condition 
of the region's houses can be judged. Statistics 
are helpful to some extent, but the figures need 
to be used with caution. Age, quality, size, 
location, tenure, usage, setting in the general 
environment— all these are factors which have 
to be taken into account when considering the 
condition of a house; and in the last resort, the 
overall assessment must be a matter of human 
judgment. In any case, standards of what is 
acceptable as decent housing are rising and 
will continue to do so. But the statistics do at 
least enable rough comparisons to be made. 

The Housing Stock Examined 
Age 

92. It has been estimated that in 1961 about 
48 per cent, or nearly 500,000, of the dwellings 
in the region were built before 1 919, compared 
with 47 per cent in the country as a whole. The 
Northern percentage was lower than that for 

• The private sector has averaged about 9,000 dwellings a year in 
the past five years. Some increase may be expected as the region 
prospers and it is assumed that the private sector will turn out 
12,000 houses a year by 1970. 



Scotland, Wales or the neighbouring English 
standard regions (North West, and East and 
West Ridings). At 26 per cent, the region's 
proportion of post-1945 dwellings was the 
same as that of Scotland and the two Midland 
regions, and was exceeded only by the Eastern 
and Southern standard regions. 

Unfitness 

93. In 1965 the local authorities estimated 
that there were about 55,000 dwellings in 
the region which they considered to be unfit by 
current statutory standards. Unfit dwellings 
in the country as a whole number one million, 
and the Northern proportion is low compared 
with the heavy concentrations in South and 
East Lancashire, parts of the Midlands and the 
West Riding. Between 1955 and the end of 
1965, local authorities in the region closed 
or demolished some 64,000 dwellings — as many 
as they had declared unfit by the beginning 
of that period. This represents 10 per cent 
of all dwellings closed or demolished in 
England and Wales during the period, and is 
probably a relatively better performance than 
that of any other region. 

Equipment: Valuation 

94. According to the 1961 census, 73-4 per 
cent of households in the region had exclusive 
use of the four so-called 'standard' amenities— 
fixed bath, hot and cold taps and water closet. 
Only the Southern standard region (75 per 
cent) made a better showing. Nevertheless, 
some 240,000 households were without fixed 
baths in 1961, while 190,000 lacked hot water 
taps. Some 24-6 per cent, or 265,000, of all 
dwellings in the region have a rateable value of 
less than £30, compared with 17 per cent in 
England and Wales as a whole. 

Size 

95. As already mentioned, the region has a 
very much higher proportion of small dwellings 
—and of large families— than most other parts 
of the country. In consequence it has the 
highest average number of persons per room 
in England and Wales (0-73 compared with 
0-68 in the country generally). At the time of 
the 1961 census some 8'7 per cent of the 
population, or 260,000 people, were living 
at densities of more than 1 persons per room, 
compared with an average of 5-3 per cent for 
England and Wales. This represents gross 
overcrowding. On the other hand, the propor- 
tion of households sharing dwellings (1 -8 per 
cent, say 1 8,000) was well below the national 
average (5-7 per cent), and was indeed lower 
than in any other region except East and West 
Ridings and North Midlands standard regions. 

Tenure 

96. At the 1961 census the distribution of 
dwellings was as shown in Table 1 5. 
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TABLE 15 

Distribution of Dwellings, 1961 





Owner- 

Occupied 


Rented from 
Local Authority 


Privately 

rented 


Tied 


Rented with 
farm or business 


Northern Region 


34 


32 


25 


8 


1 


England and Wales . . 


42 


24 


28 


5 


1 



Summary 

97. About a quarter of a million dwellings in 
the region (including some 55,000 scheduled 
for slum clearance) have a low rateable value, 
are over 60 years old and lack basic services 
such as fixed baths and hot water systems. 
Many of them, especially on Tyneside and in 
the coalfields, are small and do not readily lend 
themselves to improvement. Most of them are 
privately rented or tied, and are unlikely to 
be acceptable as dwellings in 1 981 . Since the 
task of replacing them must fall largely on the 
public sector, the region may be thought to 
have some claim for a more-than-average 
share of national investment in publicly 
financed housing; certainly until net migration 
loss is arrested, and the private sector begins 
to approach the building rate achieved else- 
where. A suggested housing programme is 
illustrated in Figure 5. 

Clearance and Environmental 
Improvement 

98. So far, slum clearance has been going 
ahead in the region at the rate of about 6,500 
dwellings closed or demolished annually. To 
eliminate, by 1971, all dwellings already 
identified as unfit would require a clearance 
rate of about 9,000 a year. It may be possible 
to achieve such a rate, but the effort needed to 
do so should not be underestimated. 

99. As time goes on, more and more dwellings 
fall within the statutory definition of unfitness 
and become due for closure or demolition. 
Over and above the dwellings already identified 
as unfit, the region has some 200,000 sub- 
standard houses. How many of these can be 
dealt with under slum clearance powers 
remains to be seen. It seems likely that most 
of them will have to be replaced as part of a 
comprehensive attack on the whole environ- 
ment, carried out under powers other than those 
available under present housing legislation. 
Moreover, clearance will need to be effected 
at nearly three times the current rate of clearing 
slum dwellings. This raises formidable prob- 
lems not merely of finance, but also of adminis- 
tration and technical 'know-how'. As a first 
step, local authorities will need to decide 



which of the dwellings in their area are worth 
improving— either in order to make them 
temporarily acceptable (pending ultimate 
demolition), or as part of a concerted pro- 
gramme of conservation and of reshaping the 
environment. 

100. During 1965, 123,000 dwellings in 
England and Wales were converted or improved 
with the aid of grants. Of these, 8,700 were in 
the Northern Region. The region's share of 
the total is better than the average, but the 
improvements are sporadic. Very few examples 
exist of improvements effected over whole 
areas; and no schemes have as yet been 
carried out which involve the comprehensive 
replanning of areas (i.e. the improvement of 
some dwellings and the demolition of others 
to provide play space and parking space, or 
land for better road alignment, tree-planting 
and so on). There is a strong case for mounting 
some pilot schemes of this kind, to demonstrate 
the cost and show how the practical difficulties 
to be met with can best be overcome. 

Land 

1 01 . A programme aimed at completing 29,000 
dwellings a year in the 1970s will make heavy 
demands on land. The greater part of the 
programme will be directed, especially in the 
conurbations and the coalfields, towards 
replacing older houses built at very high 
densities. Any rehousing carried out on the 
cleared sites would usually have to be at lower 
densities, with some of the land given up 
to provide much-needed open space. It 
follows that many families will have to be 
rehoused outside the present built-up areas. 
Taking the region as a whole, this is not 
expected to present serious problems ; but if the 
building programme (in the private as well as 
the public sector) is to go forward without 
interruption, then close collaboration will be 
needed between government departments, 
local planning authorities and housing authori- 
ties to ensure that land is available as required. 

Housing Standards 

102. In the public sector, it is government 
policy to encourage new housing schemes to be 
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Annual Rate of House Building (in thousands) 



Fig. 5 Suggested Housing Programme: Allocations to Various Needs 




at least up to Parker Morris standards* of 
space and heating. For some years it has also 
been the practice to provide one car space per 
dwelling. These high standards in housing have 
been generally understood and welcomed 
both by local authorities and by the public. 
But in practice, housing quality still varies very 
considerably. People may profess to know 
little and care less about good architecture, 
landscape or design, and yet take great 
pleasure and pride in these things when they 
feel 'at home' with them. Local authorities 
can give a lead here, and the new housing 

• See Hornet lot Today and Tomorrow, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government 



subsidies should help them to achieve good 
standards without having to charge excessive 
rents. 

1 03. As far as the private sector is concerned, 
reliance must be placed mainly on the builders 
themselves and their pride in doing a good job. 
The National House Builders' Registration 
Council will set standards of construction and 
see that they are complied with; but local 
planning authorities can also help to ensure that 
the layout plans for private housing estates 
follow good modern practice. 
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7 Communications and 
other Services 



TRANSPORT 

104. The pattern of movement of people and 
goods by road and rail is basically different on 
either side of the Pennines. In the eastern half of 
the region, the heavy concentration of popu- 
lation and industry in the north-east coastal 
belt, with practically all its markets (apart from 
local consumption and exports) lying south- 
wards, is the northern terminal point for most of 
the north-south flow. Only a very small propor- 
tion of road traffic south of the River Tyne goes 
on to north Northumberland and Scotland. But 
traffic west of the Pennines is mostly passing 
through between the south and Scotland, and 
comparatively little of it terminates in the Lake 
District or the industrial areas of West Cumber- 
land, Carlisle and Kendal. East— west movement 
in the region, across the Pennines, is less than 
the flow from north to south. 

105. These trends of movement illustrate the 
pattern which communications generally must 
follow in the region. The four methods of 
transport (road, rail, sea and air) should 
properly be regarded as components of one 
co-ordinated and integrated transport system ; 
but in the interests of clarity, the following 
paragraphs examine each of them separately. 

Roads 

The Current Programme 

106. Ministry of Transport road programmes 
over the past few years have included a 
number of improvement schemes which will 
benefit the Northern Region. The current road 
programme is illustrated by Map 5. The two 
largest schemes involve the provision of dual 
carriageways on the Great North Road (A1) 
between London and Newcastle, and construc- 
tion of a road of motorway or near-motorway 
standard from London to Glasgow. Work on 
both these projects has now extended into the 
region. The White Paper The North East: A 
Programme for Regional Development and 
Growth (Cmnd 2206), issued in November 



1963, provided for £50 million to be made 
available for an additional programme of major 
road improvements — all of them to start in the 
following five years. This, together with the 
Ministry of Transport's 'normal' programmes 
and the motorway programme, means a total 
estimated expenditure of about £125 million 
over the five-year period 1 965-70, on a rising 
scale. While some falling off in the rate of 
expenditure will be inevitable with completion 
of the motorways and the special North East 
programme, a high rate of road improvement 
will need to be kept up if full prosperity for the 
region is to be assured. 

107. Apart from the programme of major 
improvements, substantial sums are being spent 
on maintenance, and on minor improvements 
designed to bring roads not covered by the 
major improvements programme up to a 
reasonable standard of width and alignment. 

108. Details follow of some of the more 
important road projects which are expected to 
be completed by the early 1970s. 

North-South Trunk Routes 

109. The Great North Road will have dual 
carriageways (mostly on a completely new 
alignment) from the region s south-eastern 
boundary to just beyond Morpeth in Northum- 
berland. The road will be a motorway from 
Scotch Corner in the North Riding almost as far 
as Gateshead; and thence all-purpose (but 
mainly to motorway standards) as far as the 
Wooler Road junction with A697. Further 
north, the Alnwick By-Pass will have a single 
24 ft. wide carriageway (for eventual dualling 
as and when traffic justifies it), and works will 
be undertaken, as funds permit, to provide a 
well-aligned 24 ft. wide carriageway road from 
there on to the Scottish border. In Newcastle 
and Gateshead, the complex of flyover junc- 
tions needed to allow free movement of traffic 
will be of a very high standard. 

110. The Dishforth-Sunderland Road (A168/ 
A19) will have dual two-lane carriageways 
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throughout its length from the Great North 
Road at Dishforth (North Riding) to Sunderland, 
with flyovers at the important road junctions. 
By-passing Stockton will mean a new bridge 
over the River Tees, between Thornaby and 
Middlesbrough. The road cannot be turned 
into a true motorway because existing means 
of access have to be preserved, but in most 
other respects it will be up to motorway 
standards of design. From Seaham on the 
Durham coast, a by-pass on the west side 
of Sunderland will connect with the A184 
west of Boldon and the southern approach to 
the new Tyne Tunnel. 

111. By the early 1 970s the London-Glasgow 
Road (A6/A74), which at present is very 
heavily overloaded, will be replaced by the 
M6 motorway as far northwards as the northern 
end of the Carlisle By-Pass. From there on, 
the A74 will have been improved to near- 
motorway standards as far as Glasgow. The 
M6 is complete almost as far as the Lancashire/ 
Westmorland boundary and work within the 
region has started. As it passes through 
Westmorland the M6 will have to rise to a 
height above sea level of 1,040 feet, at 
Hardendaie Fell. Even so, maximum gradients 
will not exceed the normal motorway standard 
of 1 in 33. 

Cross-Pennine Routes 

112. The A66 (Scotch Corner-Penrith) and 
A69 (Newcastle-Carlisle) are the only such 
routes of major importance in the region. They 
are well used, but carry a lighter volume of 
traffic than the main north-south routes. 
Although improvements to both are in hand, 
dual carriageways are not being provided 
under current programmes. 

Feeders to the North-South Routes 

113. East of the Pennines, the provision of 
dual carriageways on the Darlington-Stockton 
road (A66), a by-pass of the central area of 
Stockton on its southern side, and the Tees-side 
Parkway with a link to Lackenby Dock, will 
give the expanding industrial areas around 
Darlington and Tees-side a first-class link with 
the north-south routes and the large modern 
dock at Lackenby. An improved A689 will 
provide good connections between the 
Hartlepools and the two main trunk routes, 
while an improved A177 will handle traffic 
between Tees-side and the north-western 
part of County Durham. The Durham- 
Sunderland road (A690), which will serve as a 
feeder from Sunderland to the Durham Motor- 
way section of the Great North Road, is to 
have dual carriageways on an improved 
alignment. From a point on A1 near Washington 
New Town in County Durham, a new road will 
be constructed to link up with A184 and 



A1 055— both of which are to be improved to 
dual carriageway standards. This will provide 
good access from A1 to the Tyne Tunnel, and to 
South Shields and the industrial areas on the 
south bank of the Tyne. From A1 just south of 
Gateshead, a new dual carriageway road will 
run north-westwards to the Team Valley 
Industrial Estate and thence to the new 
Scotswood Bridge over the Tyne. On the 
northern bank of the Tyne, the Coast Road 
(A1058) between Newcastle and Tynemouth 
is being improved to dual three-lane carriage- 
ways, and a new East Northumberland Spine 
road is under construction. A northern approach 
to the Tyne Tunnel is to be constructed, leading 
from the A1 at Seaton Burn. 

114. West of the Pennines, the new M6 and 
improved A74 should solve the problem of 
through traffic in the region, and also provide 
very adequate connections to and from the 
towns en route — Kendal, Penrith and Carlisle. 
The question remains of how to link the West 
Cumberland industrial belt with the national 
system of highways, without at the same time 
opening up the best part of the Lake District 
to heavy industrial traffic. Improvement of the 
Workington - Cockermouth - Keswick- Penrith 
road (A594) could well make a major contri- 
bution towards the solution of this problem. 
Apart from giving a good connection to the 
M6, this road provides a direct route between 
industry in West Cumberland and the Tees-side 
industrial complex — a matter of some conse- 
quence now that there is no direct rail link. 
Improvements to short sections of A594 are at 
present underway, but its general improvement 
is not included in current programmes. 

Future Developments 

115. Looking beyond the current programmes 
(which extend to the early 1970s) provision 
will need to be made for the dualling of the 
Newcastle-Carlisle route (A69) and the Scotch 
Corner-Penrith route (A66), including by- 
passes of urban areas. Other routes needing 
improvement are the Penrith -Keswick - 
Workington road, with by-passes at Keswick 
and Cockermouth; the inter-town links on 
the West Cumberland coast; and the roads 
linking the A1 with the urban centres of West 
Durham. The location of Washington New 
Town gives rise to serious traffic problems, 
and there will be an urgent need for schemes to 
provide satisfactory connections with the 
surrounding main road system. Improvement 
of urban networks and central areas will 
continue, but considerable additional expendi- 
ture will be required if the essential task of 
transforming the region's major urban centres 
is to be accomplished in the 1970s. The 
proposed extended road programme is shown 
in Map 6. 
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116. Extension of the M6 motorway, together 
with the future construction of a new road 
leading from the M6 to the Lakes, will make 
the National Park more accessible from the 
industrial areas to the South, and bring about 
a sizeable increase in the number of day 
visitors. If the special character of the Lake 
District is not to be destroyed, road improve- 
ments within the area will need to be restricted 
to one or two key routes. Incoming traffic 
might be directed to special car parks at key 
points, whence visitors could proceed by local 
bus service, by bicycle or on foot. Regulation 
of traffic on minor roads by means of 'one-way' 
techniques, prohibition of waiting, and even 
complete prohibition of entry (with the usual 
exceptions) will undoubtedly be called for. 

117. The administrative and legal formalities 
which must precede constructional works 
mean that it normally takes two or three years 
of preparation before a large scheme can start. 
Sometimes it can take five years or even more. 
Improvement schemes in towns are especially 
liable to delay, since they involve much more 
in the way of acquisition and demolition of 
property. In the meantime, traffic goes on 
increasing and congestion in the streets 
becomes worse. So long as existing streets 
in big towns have to carry an ever-growing 
volume of traffic, the only way to keep move- 
ment going is by using traffic management 
techniques. Even after the central areas of the 
region's large towns have been rebuilt, traffic 
management will still be necessary to ensure 
reasonably free movement. 

Railways 

118. Following the Report The Reshaping of 
British Railways* in 1963, the Railways Board 
has been carrying out major developments 
designed to improve the passenger and freight 
services it plans to retain. The permanent way 
on both the east and the west coast main line 
routes between London and Scotland has been 
strengthened, jointed rails replaced by lengths 
of long welded rail, re-signalling to modern 
standards carried out, and modern traction 
introduced; higher train speeds and shorter 
journey times have resulted. On the west coast 
trunk route, electrification of the main line 
from Euston to Manchester and Liverpool has 
made it possible to introduce very much 
improved timings and a better service between 
Carlisle and London (four trains a day in each 
direction now cover the distance in five hours 
or less). Most of the principal stations in the 
region have been improved or are being 
considered for improvement. 

119. Freight services are being completely 
reorganised. Four major semi-automatic hump 
marshalling yards have been built in the region, 

• British Railways Board. 



while a large number of smaller old-fashioned 
yards have been closed. Two of these new 
yards are at Newport (for the Tees-side area), 
one at Lamesley (south of Gateshead) for the 
Tyneside area, and one at Carlisle. The handling 
of freight sundries (i.e. consignments of less 
than a full wagon load) is also being concen- 
trated. Major terminals at Gateshead, Stockton 
and Carlisle are already operating and have 
enabled the handling of sundries to be dis- 
continued at many of the smaller stations. 
Terminals handling coal are being similarly 
reorganised. It is unfortunate that faster 
progress has not been possible with the plan 
to link main centres of industry and population 
by services of freight liner trains. However, the 
service is expected to be extended soon to the 
Northern Region, where the first depot will be 
at Follingsby (between Jarrow and the new 
town of Washington) and the second at 
Stockton. The region may eventually have a 
third depot sited at Carlisle. 

Ports and Shipping Services 

1 20. The ports of the region are important in 
three different respects. In the first place, they 
and their associated shipping services have a 
full part to play in the region's transport system, 
to ensure that its products and needs move in 
and out as efficiently and economically as 
possible. Secondly, they offer a means of 
transit for the products and needs of places 
outside the region— that is, a service to the 
nation as a whole. Lastly, the ports are of great 
economic significance in themselves — as 
generators of employment, and as direct 
contributors to the economy of the areas 
immediately surrounding them. 

The North East Coast Ports 

1 21 . The potential of this part of the region for 
port development is restricted by physical 
factors, and by concentrations of population 
and industry. The Tyne, Sunderland, Hartlepools 
and Blyth are all inhibited in this way. The 
Tees shares some of the same difficulties, but 
still has considerable areas of land suitable for 
port and industrial development. 

122. All the major ports on the North East 
coast can take every type of ship used in the 
near sea trades, and the average ocean liner; 
and the Tees is being developed to accept 
loaded carriers of at least 65,000 tons. The bulk 
of the Tees import traffic is raw materials for the 
local iron and chemical industries. In the near 
future there will also be very large imports of 
crude oil for the refineries being developed 
on the river. Outward traffic is chiefly concerned 
with the products of these industries (in 
terms of tonnage, the Tees is the third largest 
export port in the United Kingdom). In its Port 
Development an Interim Plan (1965), the 
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National Ports Council took the view that the 
Tees offered prospects of developing into a 
major ocean port. Accordingly, it recommended 
major capital investment there — including the 
provision of another four berths at Tees Dock, 
the early construction of a projected roll-on 
roll-off berth, and the concentration of traffic 
upon Tees Dock. The Planning Council 
endorsed these recommendations. 

123. The Tyne traffic consists mainly of coal, 
mining timber, petroleum products, cereals 
and iron ore; but there is also a substantial 
general cargo traffic, particularly short-sea 
traffic to Europe. The Planning Council has 
concurred with the National Ports Council's 
view that there is no immediate justification for 
major investment. Steps are currently being 
taken to set up estuarial authorities for both the 
Tyne and the Tees. 

124. With the exception of the Tyne and Tees, 
the ports on the North East coast serve only 
local trades. Blyth and Seaham Harbour are 
almost exclusively concerned with the shipment 
of coal produced at nearby mines. Sunderland 
and Hartlepools import goods and raw materials 
for local industries, and export coal. (An 
interesting new development at Hartlepools is 
the import of liquefied petroleum gas from 
North Africa.) Berwick's trade consists mainly 
of timber, wood pulp, fertilisers and cereals, 
while Whitby handles paper and timber 
imports and limestone exports. Even in the 
case of the Tyne and Tees, the bulk trades for 
which they cater— and which provide the 
greater part of their traffic — are associated 
with their own hinterland. It follows that all 
the North East ports are either largely or 
entirely dependent on the fortunes of nearby 
industries for their prosperity and, indeed, 
their very existence. 

125. Easily the most important traffic by 
tonnage is coal. Its decline, already sharp, will 
affect all the North East ports except Tees, 
Berwick and Whitby, and can hardly fail to have 
serious implications for Blyth and Seaham. 
There seems to be no natural alternative trade 
which would enable these two ports to make 
up any sizeable proportion of the loss. Never- 
theless, both of them are trying desperately 
hard to attract new traffic. Iron ore imports 
by North East ports may increase, with the 
more widespread use of rich imported ores 
which enable steel to be produced more 
quickly. Imports of other commodities for 
local consumption, such as gram, are unlikely 
to decline — and, in the case of petroleum, can 
be expected to increase steadily. But short of 
the development of further industries needing 
large imports of raw materials, the main traffic 
growth (apart from petroleum) will be in 
general cargo. Expansion will probably be 



more rapid in the short-sea trades than in the 
oceanic trades. Provided that intensive effort 
were put into developing the necessary 
services, the Tyne and Tees could become 
really important magnets for short-sea traffic, 
including consignments from farther afield than 
their immediate hinterland. Both of them are 
fortunate in being backed by up-to-date 
railway marshalling yards and a rapidly 
developing roads network. 

The West Coast Ports 

126. The Cumbrian coast is shallow, exposed 
and has a substantial tidal rise, so that port 
facilities are expensive to provide and maintain. 
The existing trades chiefly involve low value 
bulk goods. Since these goods are uneconomi- 
cal to transport over long distances inland, the 
ports serve purely local needs. Silloth is 
limited to coasters and handles only about 
80,000 tons of traffic a year, mostly grain. 
Workington's imports consist mainly of iron 
ore, although the trade is limited to ships which 
are small by modern standards. Steel products 
make up most of the exports. Barrow, which is 
by far the largest and most commodious port 
on the Cumbrian coast, lies within the North 
West Region. Its imports consist chiefly of 
iron ore for the ironworks at Millom. 

127. Whitehaven handles imports (mainly 
phosphate rock) for the local chemical plant, 
and exports coal to the Isle of Man and Northern 
Ireland. The import trade and the potential 
export trade (cement and/or cement clinker) 
could be materially expanded, but Whitehaven 
— like the other ports on the West Coast— suffers 
from strict limitations on the size of vessel it can 
handle. Development to enable the port to 
handle carriers larger than the present 2,500 
tonners would entail the construction of 
expensive new facilities. The main point for 
investigation is whether the cost of these new 
facilities could be justified by the prospect of 
increased revenues from an expansion of trade, 
or whether they could be financed from conse- 
quent savings in transport and handling costs. 
Concentration of West Coast traffic on a single 
port, which might then warrant capital improve- 
ments, could well be beneficial to the area; 
but this idea presents technical and other 
problems which, again, would need close 
examination. 

Shipping Services 

1 28. Linked with the various problems posed 
by the region's ports is the question of 
shipping services. The bulk trades present no 
difficulties in this context: ships can readily 
be provided, from the tramp 'pool' or in the 
form of specialised coasters. But liner sen/ices 
for general cargo are a different matter. 
Admittedly, there are strong economic grounds 
for limiting the numbers of port calls made by 
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deep-sea liners; but it might still profit the 
liner companies to give more attention to the 
general cargo potential of the North East ports. 
Good shipping services at a particular port of 
themselves attract more traffic; conversely, in- 
adequate or infrequent services cause traffic to 
be diverted elsewhere. It is for the port authori- 
ties to take the initiative in publicising the 
advantages they have to offer, and doing every- 
thing they can— in co-operation with shippers— 
to encourage the shipowners to offer a better 
range of services. One factor which might 
prove of great importance here is the current 
interest in unit transport, especially by means 
of containers. These new techniques call for 
large tracts of land backing onto the docks, and 
some of the region's ports (e.g. the Tees) 
should have no difficulty in that respect. In 
cases where land is scarce in the immediate 
vicinity of the docks, the difficulty might be 
overcome by inland loading depots served by 
the region's rapidly developing transport 
system. 

Airports and Air Services 

129. For an area like the Northern Region, 
adequate airports and air services form an 
essential part of social and economic develop- 
ment. Business and professional men based 
in the region want quick contact with London 
and with other provincial centres. Businessmen 
from abroad need to be encouraged to visit 
the North by the presence of fast transport 
facilities. The imaginative use of air travel can 
help tourist traffic, so far almost entirely out- 
ward, to develop in the reverse direction. 
Appendix 17 shows the scheduled services 
available from the region's airports at the time 
of writing. 

130. During the past few months a working 
group of the Planning Council has been 
studying the problems and the potential of the 
region's airports, in order to formulate a 
regional policy for their future development. 
The eastern side of the region (which contains 
almost 90 per cent of its population) is well 
served by two modern, expanding airports— at 
Woolsington on Tyneside, and Middleton St. 
George on Tees-side — both of which have 
recently spent large sums in bringing their 
technical and passenger-handling facilities up 
to date. Under the direction of committees 
representing a number of local authorities, 
these two airports have advanced to the stage 
where each is in a position to handle greatly 
increased volumes of traffic. In 1 965 Woolsing- 
ton dealt with some 250,000 passengers 
and 1,800 tons of freight, while Middleton 
(in only its second year of operation) had 
60,000 passengers and 300 tons of freight. 
The forward plans of each airport allow for up 



to one million passengers per year with 
virtually unlimited freight. This rapid expansion 
on the part of two modern airports in close 
proximity to each other makes it all the more 
important that they be operated in a spirit of 
co-operation rather than rivalry. The Planning 
Council's Working Group on Airports has 
proposed that while each airport committee 
preserves its local autonomy, a regional 
co-ordinating committee should be set up on 
which both local committees (together with the 
Carlisle Airport Committee) would be repre- 
sented. This committee would try to ensure 
that the region's airports are developed and 
operated in a rational and economic way, and 
in the interests of the region as a whole. 
Talks about this proposal are currently taking 
place with the committees concerned. 

131. On the western side of the region the 
only civil airport is at Crosby, near Carlisle, 
which is owned by Carlisle City Corporation. 
In spite of many efforts to persuade commercial 
airlines to start a scheduled service to London, 
no operator has yet been convinced that there 
is sufficient demand within the catchment area 
to make such a service profitable. The Planning 
Council's working group feels that while the 
relatively small population in the catchment 
area may indeed produce a marginal demand 
for air services at present, the growth potential 
of the whole Solway area is such that regular 
scheduled services are inevitable sooner or 
later. The establishment of a reasonably 
equipped airport now, even though this may be 
slightly ahead of full economic demand, will 
strengthen the case for a London service and 
help quicken the pace of population and 
industrial growth in the area. To further this 
aim the working group has encouraged local 
authorities within the Crosby catchment area, 
including some from the Scottish side of the 
Border, to consider setting up a broader-based 
airport authority on the lines of the consortia 
committees operating on Tyneside and Tees- 
side. Through representation on the proposed 
regional co-ordinating committee, the Crosby 
Committee would have the benefit of advice 
and support from the Woolsington and 
Middleton committees when further develop- 
ment at Crosby becomes necessary. 

132. Apart from these three airports, which 
should soon bring scheduled air services within 
reasonable reach of all parts of the region, 
mention must also be made of Usworth 
Aerodrome near Sunderland— which has played 
no small part, as an executive airstrip, in 
attracting new industry to Wearside. As the 
nearby Washington New Town begins to 
develop, the use of Usworth by industrialists 
can be expected to increase. Similar executive 
airstrips in West Cumberland (of the type 
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already operated by the United Steel Company 
at Distington) might well encourage the 
introduction there of new industry, which in 
turn would promote their use. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

133. The region's geographical position inten- 
sifies the need of industry and commerce 
here for adequate telecommunication services. 
The national five-year programme initiated by 
the Post Office in 1963 aimed at installing 
sufficient plant to enable waiting lists to be 
abolished by 1966, and at eliminating manual 
exchanges and completing the Subscriber 
Trunk Dialling System by 1970. The sharp 
increase in the demand for telephones has 
made it impossible to achieve the first of these 
objectives. In the Northern Region the waiting 
list was reduced to about 1 ,400 ; but if demand 
continues to increase at the present rate 
(growth is already five times what it was five 
years ago, and likely to be ten times by the 
end of the 1 960s), the list may well lengthen to 
perhaps 6,000 during the next two or three 
years before arrears start to be overtaken. The 
limiting factor is likely to be the ability of 
exchange equipment manufacturers to keep 
pace with this very high rate of growth. On 
the other hand, good progress has been made 
towards the second objective of the current 
programme. 

134. Plant capacity and forward estimates of 
demand are kept under continuous review, 
and every effort is made to reduce the planning 
and construction periods of new exchanges. 
The number of exchange lines in the region, 
which in 1966 is expected to reach about 
252,000, is at present forecast to rise to about 
400,000 by 1971, and 753,000 by 1981. 
Trunk circuits (i.e. circuits of over twenty-five 
miles in length) will be more than doubled in 
number over the next five years— from 1,940 
at the beginning of 1 966 to a planned 4,540 
by April 1 971 . Trunk traffic is expected to grow 
by between 16 and 17 per cent annually over 
the same period. Provision will also be made 
for the expansion of such services as telex and 
private wires. Telex installations in the region 
numbered 61 5 in March 1 966 and are expected 
to double in number by March 1971. No 
difficulty is expected in meeting this demand; 
the same applies to the expected growth in 
demand for private wires suitable for the 
transmission of digital data into centralised 
computers. 

WATER SUPPLIES 

135. Rainfall averages about 39 inches a year 
over the region as a whole, and varies from 
25 inches on the east coast to over 1 50 inches 



in the Lake District. There are, therefore 
resources to meet all foreseeable demands 
for water up to and beyond the turn of the 
century; but the heavy consumption in the 
region (currently 61 gallons per head per day, 
or about 15 per cent above the national 
average) does pose problems of conservation 
and distribution. In some areas, a balance will 
have to be struck between the development 
of resources, and considerations of amenity. 

136. Desk studies on the feasibility of the 
proposed Morecambe Bay and Solway barrage 
schemes are under way. In parallel with these 
studies, a technical committee set up by the 
Water Resources Board is considering the 
likely water needs of the whole of the North 
of England up to the year 2001, and the 
sources (other than the proposed barrages) 
which could be developed to meet those needs. 
Estimates based upon the information at 
present available suggest that a further 37 
million gallons per day will be required in the 
region by 1971. This demand will have to be 
met by local development schemes, and care 
will need to be taken that such schemes fit in 
with the overall water development plan 
envisaged for the region. 

137. In Cumbria, the main problem is to 
meet demand from industry in the areas of the 
West and the South Cumberland Water Boards. 
Additional requirements in those areas by 
1971 (mgd) are estimated at 7 and 15 million 
gallons a day respectively. The West Cumber- 
land Water Board will be able to meet its 1971 
demand if its scheme for further abstraction 
from the river Derwent is approved, and it can 
supply (except at times of low flow) an 
additional 6 mgd from that source and by 
further abstractions from Crummock. The South 
Cumberland Water Board will be in difficulty 
if the new industrial demand develops quickly. 
With the completion of the Ennerdale Lake 
Scheme, its resources will increase from the 
present 1 0-5 mgd to 1 6-5 mgd ; but this will 
still leave a deficiency of 8-7 mgd in 1971, 
and may mean that additional local resources 
will have to be developed urgently in advance 
of the regional water development plan. The 
rivers Ehen, Calder, Irt and Esk all have the 
potential, and development on any of them 
could yield supplies in excess of those needed 
up to 1971. 

138. On Tees-side, the Tees Valley and 
Cleveland Water Board anticipates a deficiency 
of 23-7 mgd in 1971 — due mainly to new 
industrial demand of 25 mgd from Imperial 
Chemical Industries. The Water Board has 
proposed the construction of a new river- 
regulating reservoir at Cow Green, to cater 
for additional abstractions of 35 mgd from the 
river Tees at Broken Scar. Powers to construct 
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it are currently being sought by Private Bill. 
If approved, the project would meet the esti- 
mated deficiency and the normal growth of 
demand in the Water Board's area up to the 
late 1970s. Elsewhere on Tees-side, the 
deficiencies expected by 1971 are relatively 
insignificant. In the North Riding, Scarborough 
may present a problem, with its high peak 
summer demand and the possibility of industrial 
development; but present resources are ade- 
quate to meet foreseeable demands in the 
short term. 



1 39. Tyneside and Wearside use nearly half the 
total quantity of water used daily throughout 
the region. Estimates of future demand are 
based upon normal growth plus an allowance 
of 10 per cent for new industrial consumption. 
There is potential for interchange of supplies, 
and the apparent deficiencies of Sunderland 
and Tynemouth by 1971 may be capable, at 
least for a time, of being met from surpluses 
elsewhere. The long-term overall deficiency of 
83-5 mgd in this area presents no insoluble 
problem as regards resources development. 
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8 Construction 



140. 'Construction' is a comprehensive term 
embracing a wide range of building and civil 
engineering activities — from major new works 
down to household repairs. The construction 
industry itself stands at the very centre of plans 
for economic growth in the Northern Region. It 
will be the means of providing more houses, 
schools and hospitals; and better roads, rail- 
ways and airports. Industrial and commercial 
expansion will depend on its ability to build new 
factories, harbour and dock installations, 
bridges, tunnels, power stations and reservoirs. 
Redevelopment of the older cities and towns, 
and the building of new ones, will call for more 
offices, shops, churches, hotels, restaurants, and 
places of entertainment and recreation. Only if 
the construction industry's resources are used 
to maximum capacity, and output is increased 
at an even greater rate than in the past, will the 
aims of the region for increased prosperity and 
an improved environment be capable of 
fulfilment 

Output and Expansion 

141. The number of workers in the region's 
construction industry is about 101,000, which 
represents nearly 8 per cent of the total 
regional labour force. Annual output is around 
the £190 million mark. Although it is by no 
means the practice to look only to local sources 
for supplies of building materials, the region is 
fortunate in possessing a particularly efficient 
and energetic brickmaking industry, and in 
being more than self-sufficient in cement pro- 
duction. A wide variety of industrialised 
building systems is available from producers 
within the region. The rapid expansion of 
demand for buildings of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly for housing, should provide these 
concerns with ample opportunity to increase 
the market for their products. 

142. A still higher rate of investment in 
construction is vitally important— not only to 
the main purpose of providing the framework 



for industrial expansion, but also as a means of 
stimulating the region's economy. In 1964 the 
output of the construction industries in this 
region was about £1 80 million, of which £140 
million was for new construction, the remainder 
being for repairs and maintenance. Housing 
was by far the largest single item of 'new 
construction' ; the value of work carried out on 
public and private housing amounted to up- 
wards of £50 million. Assessment of probable 
demand over the next few years must of 
necessity be rather speculative, depending as it 
does on the country's general economic situ- 
ation and the investment proposals of indus- 
trialists and private developers. But Chapter 6 
has already suggested that by 1970 demand 
for new housing will exceed the 1964 level by 
about 50 per cent in the public sector, and 
could rise by as much as 25 per cent in the 
private sector. On the basis of present plans, 
road work could by 1970 be running at more 
than twice the 1964 level and might be even 
higher in the intervening years. Fortunately, 
road work is highly mechanised and is 
controlled for the most part by efficient, 
modern management techniques; so that the 
implications in terms of fluctuating demand on 
labour resources may not be as serious as they 
at first appear. In other sectors of new con- 
struction, plans are being formulated which will 
make for greatly increased calls on the capacity 
of the construction industries. 

143. Granted the hazards of estimating future 
demand, it is plain that the output of the 
construction industries in the Northern Region 
will have to rise sharply to a level substantially 
higher than in the past. Clearly, a formidable 
task faces these industries, especially when we 
recall that output in 1 965 showed little overall 
improvement on 1 964. 

Increasing Productivity 

144. The measures being taken nationally to 
increase productivity in the construction 
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industry will be at least as effective in the 
Northern Region as elsewhere. Already, some 
forty-four local authorities in the region have 
joined together in four housing consortia, to 
help the building industry to operate effectively 
on long runs, to make the best use of technical 
resources, and to take advantage of the econ- 
omies of large-scale marketing. Joint contracts 
for some 3,000 industrialised houses, to be 
completed in 1 966-67, have been or will be let 
in the course of the year. All are for houses of 
Parker Morris standard; particular attention is 
being paid to design and layout, which is of 
paramount importance if monotony is to be 
avoided. The consortia are also expected to 
invite tenders in 1 966 for contracts for rational- 
ised traditional housing (for which type-plans 
are well advanced). To some extent the 
consortia programme is experimental. If it 
turns out to be the success that is hoped for and 
expected, there is every prospect of consider- 
able expansion. But progress along these lines 
need not be confined to the consortia and the 
large firms; the same principles are equally 
valid for smaller builders and for direct labour 
departments of local authorities. Many of them 
are highly efficient, are just as keen to take 
advantage of new techniques, and have shown 
that they can compete successfully. 

145. A regional office of the National Building 
Agency has been set up in Newcastle to help 
with the formation of consortia, not only of 
local authorities, but also of building contract- 
ors. This latter type of grouping would be 
particularly valuable in the Northern Region. 
With the tendency for projects coming into the 
programme to be of greater size than hitherto, 
and thus to be beyond the capacity of all but 
the largest organisations, the smaller firms in 
the region have consistently reported spare 
capacity. The formation of such consortia 
would not only give the member firms a better 
chance of tendering successfully for the larger 
projects, but would also promote a more 
economical use of management, labour and 
materials. Again, by encouraging the rational- 
isation of traditional building methods, the 
consortia would help to ensure that those 
methods hold their own against industrialised 
techniques. The Government's minimum target, 
as recently announced in the White Paper 
Housing Programme 1965-70 (Appendix 2), 
Cmnd 2838, is that by 1 970 tenders approved 
for local authorities and new towns will be 40 
per cent industrialised housing, compared with 
25 per cent in the first half of 1 965. This would 
mean that out of 17,000 dwellings a year ex- 
pected from the public sector in the Northern 
Region by 1 970, some 7,000 would be provided 
by industrialised methods; leaving about 
1 0,000 a year in the public sector, and probably 
most of the 1 2,000 a year expected from the 



private sector, to be built by traditional methods. 
(In 1 965, 7 per cent of the local authority dwel- 
lings completed in the region, and 19 per cent 
of those started, were built or being built by 
industrialised methods.) 

146. In the Northern Region there would be 
particular advantage in a wider use of the 
various techniques and special equipment 
which enable construction work to carry on 
uninterrupted by bad weather. Even greater 
benefit could be obtained from a more wide- 
spread use of site lighting (which is especially 
important in this region) and from the wider 
adoption of more sophisticated methods of 
work study and analysis. Enterprising local 
authorities in the region are already making use 
of network analysis, in co-operation with the 
National Building Agency, in order to conserve 
scarce professional skills and deploy them to 
the best advantage. 

Labour Reserves 

147. That there are larger resources of unused 
construction labour in the Northern Region 
than elsewhere is apparent from the Ministry of 
Labour's employment statistics, which provide 
convincing support for the view that the 
region's construction industry — even in its 
most prosperous years — has not been under 
such severe pressure as its counterparts in the 
rest of Great Britain. According to the Min- 
istry's mid-year counts of 1959-64 inclusive, 
the region's share of construction workers in 
employment in Great Britain varied between 
5-7 per cent and 6 per cent, while its share of 
unemployed construction workers ranged be- 
tween 12-5 per cent and 14-9 per cent of the 
total. Within the region's own constructional 
labour force, the unemployment rate in mid- 
1964 was 6-4 per cent, compared with an 
average of only 2-6 per cent for Great Britain as 
a whole. The absorption of these reserves of 
labour will make a substantial contribution to 
the extra output required. Between 1960 and 
1964, the numbers employed in the region's 
construction industry increased at broadly the 
same rate as nationally; but from 1964 on- 
wards the average annual increase is expected 
to work out at 1 -3 per cent compared with the 
national forecast of only 0-9 per cent. In other 
words, by 1970 the number of construction 
workers in the region will be about 2-5 per cent 
more than would be the case if the rate of 
increase were restricted to the national average. 

Training Facilities 

1 48. Yet most of the construction workers at 
present unemployed are unskilled. It is of vital 
importance to provide training facilities for 
these men, for new-comers to the industry, and 
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for suitable unskilled men currently in regular 
employment. The Construction Industry Train- 
ing Board will shoulder the main responsibility 
for seeing that enough facilities are provided, 
and that the quality and effectiveness of 
training is improved. It will also ensure that 
training in the various skills is made available in 
the right proportions to meet the industry's 
changing needs. But in addition to training 
provided by the industry itself, there are exten- 
sive government facilities in the region for 
retraining adults in constructional skills. At the 
moment these facilities are available at the 
government training centres at Felling, Tursdale 



and Billingham, and at the Finchale Abbey 
Training Centre. When the new centre at 
Killingworth opens early in 1 967 and starts to 
provide similar facilities, the region will have a 
total of 344 places available for construction 
training. Since most of the government courses 
last for twenty-six weeks, the centres will have 
a potential output of about 680 trained 
construction operatives a year. 

149. All in all, there are grounds for optimism 
that the industry is capable of meeting the 
extra demand for construction work which will 
occur between now and 1 970. 
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9 Education 



1 50. This Chapter can only refer very briefly to 
each sector of education, and indicate those 
areas in which the worst deficiencies persist, 
those in which progress has been rapid in 
recent years, and those in which the Northern 
Region has a truly imposing record. Of the 
developments that one hopes will come within 
the next few years, only a few of the most 
important can be mentioned here. The intention 
is to provide at a later date a much more 
complete survey of the region's educational 
resources, showing how they compare with 
those in other parts of the country. 

Primary Education and Teacher Supply 

1 51 . The basic problem in primary education in 
the North, as elsewhere, is that of teacher 
supply. Oversize classes still persist in many 
areas. But the North has a splendid tradition in 
training teachers— not only for its own schools, 
but for other parts of the country as well. In 
1 958 the region had 2,000 students training as 
teachers (7-2 per cent of the total for England 
and Wales). By 1 965-66 the number had risen 
to 5,500 (7*6 per cent of the total), and a 
further substantial increase is expected next 
year. Yet if the schools are to be properly 
staffed in the 1970s, when there will be a 
continual rise in the number of children of 
school age, a further sizeable expansion of 
facilities for teacher-training will be needed. At 
least one further major college of education is 
now being considered, and it is to be hoped 
that this project will be proceeded with as soon 
as possible. 

1 52. The training of more primary teachers can 
turn out to be a frustrating and expensive 
business, if those who have been trained serve 
for only a year or two. At present a very high 
proportion of women teachers leave the pro- 
fession on marriage. It is quite essential to 
introduce arrangements which make it easy and 
convenient for them to return to teaching when 
their children reach school age. A number of 



local authorities in the region are working hard 
to encourage married women to return, by 
maintaining contacts with those leaving on 
marriage, by running short refresher courses for 
those returning and in other ways. Such 
arrangements need to become universal in the 
near future. 

153. The quality of a primary school depends, 
of course, on a great deal more than simply the 
number of teachers available. In recent years 
great progress has been made in relating the 
work of the school to the actual experience of 
the child; and in giving opportunities for 
exploration in art, drama, music, as well as in 
subjects like science and French. There is still 
a long way to go before the achievements of the 
best primary schools become general, but their 
example may well serve to spur on the rest. 
This is an area in which the interest and 
enthusiasm of the public, and especially of 
parents, can have a decisive influence. 

1 54. Local authorities have so far been able to 
provide about 2,550 places in nursery schools 
and nursery classes, but there is certainly still a 
substantial unsatisfied demand for them. It is 
clear that nursery education has not only an 
educational value but also an economic one — 
in enabling women, many of whom have 
valuable skills and qualifications, to accept 
employment. 

Special Schools 

1 55. There is no better measure of how far any 
society deserves to be called civilised than the 
quality of the care it devotes to those who are 
handicapped, either physically or mentally. Up 
to now, independent boarding schools in the 
region have been able to meet all calls for the 
education of blind and deaf children. For 
children with other physical handicaps, and for 
the educationally sub-normal, special schools 
are being provided by many of the local 
authorities. This sector of education has made 
particularly rapid progress in the last ten years ; 
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perhaps the most urgent remaining need is for 
boarding schools, either regional or based on 
co-operation between neighbouring authorities, 
for seriously maladjusted children. 

Secondary Education 

156. The Northern Region has always relied 
heavily for secondary education on maintained 
schools. There are only ten direct-grant schools 
in the region, and the number of independent 
schools is much below the national average. 
Perhaps it is partly for this reason that the 
region has had a number of maintained 
grammar schools of distinction. However, the 
fact must be faced that the North has lagged 
behind the rest of the country in one of the most 
vital respects — namely the extent to which boys 
and girls elect to stay at school beyond the 
statutory leaving age. In 1965, 75 per cent of 
boys entering employment in the Northern 
Region did so at the age of 15, compared with 

69 per cent for Great Britain as a whole. For 
girls, the equivalentfigures were 74 per cent and 

70 per cent. There is some evidence that in 
recent years the region has begun to catch up 
but plainly we still have some way to go. 
Young people here (and their parents) are not 
yet as convinced as those elsewhere of the 
value of the extra year or two at school, which 
in many cases will bring within reach a GCE, or 
a Certificate of Secondary Education, and thus 
open the door to a far wider range of career 
opportunities and service to the community. 
This, particularly, is a field in which action by 
schools and local education authorities cannot 
be too far in advance of what is demanded by 
the public. 

157. At the present time there is a special 
reason for seeking an increase in the proportion 
of boys and girls who voluntarily stay on at 
school. In 1 970 the school-leaving age is to be 
raised to 16. Unless by that time a very 
substantial proportion of the young people are 
choosing to stay on, the difficulties inherent in 
raising the leaving age will be much more acute. 
The additional buildings and staff required for 
one more complete age group will all be called 
for within a single year, instead of being built up 
gradually over the next five years. What is more 
important, the schools will be faced with a new 
set of needs and a new set of objectives, with 
little or no opportunity to acquire the necessary 
experience gradually. 

158. Leaving aside the problems associated 
with the raising of the school-leaving age there 
is still a great deal to be done in secondary 
education over the next few years. All the 
education authorities in the region have 
formulated plans for reorganisation along 
comprehensive lines. Some have chosen the 



'straight-through' system— which, althouah 
having much to commend it on educational 
grounds, is often the most difficult to fit | nt0 
existing buildings designed for a different 
method. Four of the county boroughs have 
selected 'two-tier' organisation, of the kind 
which has become associated with Leicester 
shire and Doncaster; and there are one or two 
which favour 'Sixth Form Colleges'. The fact 
that the pattern of secondary education will 
vary from place to place may well create 
difficulties for families moving from one part of 
the region to another (and it is certain that as 
new industrial developments take place, there 
will be many such families). The problems 
involved in transfer between different kinds of 
secondary school clearly demand careful study 
and it is to be hoped that local authorities will 
take special care to safeguard the interests of 
children changing schools. 

159. The implementation of all these plans for 
reorganisation will call for an intensive effortfor 
a number of years. Comprehensive reorganisa- 
tion has as its basic purpose the provision of 
better education opportunities for children of all 
levels of attainment, but especially for those of 
average or near-average ability. It will not 
achieve this purpose unless, in a few years' 
time, a much higher proportion of young people 
continue their studies in the sixth form. New 
subjects, new techniques of teaching, and new 
approaches to the problem of relating what is 
done in school to the life of the community as a 
whole, will all be needed in profusion. 

The Youth Service and the 
Youth Employment Service 

160. Five years of planned building, with two 
crash programmes, have enabled the Northern 
Region to bring its accommodation for young 
people up to a level comparable with that 
obtaining elsewhere. A variety of new and 
imaginatively designed buildings have been 
provided for the Youth Service, for use as youth 
centres, joint youth-and-community centres, 
and 'youth' wings attached to secondary 
schools. In some cases it has been found 
possible to convert existing buildings for this 
purpose. The number of professionally trained 
full-time leaders has gradually increased, and 
courses for part-time leaders have become 
more widely available — often on a basis of 
co-operation between local authorities and the 
very many voluntary organisations who do so 
much in this field. But the supply of leaders may 
still be the most important factor limiting the 
development of the Youth Service in the region. 

1 61 . In the Youth Employment Service too, the 
supply of suitably trained staff is of first impor- 
tance. In this region, where industrial change 
will be rapid and fundamental, an effective and 
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well-informed Careers Advisory Service is 
essential. A widening variety of employment 
opportunities, more training possibilities for 
girls, and moves towards shorter but more 
intensive periods of training : all these things 
represent a challenge to evolve a broadly based 
and comprehensive advisory service along the 
lines envisaged in the Employment and Training 
Act 1 948, and reiterated in the 1 965 Albemarle 
Report, The Future Development of the Youth 
employment Service .* 

Further Education 

1 62. This is one of the fields in which progress 
over the last fifteen years has been most 
satisfactory. Over £1 2 million has been spent on 
new buildings. Including the specialist institu- 
tions for art, commerce, and education, there 
are now thirty-six colleges in the region— three 
of which (referred to in paragraph 166) are 
engaged almost entirely on work at, or near, 
degree level. Coursest designed to provide for 
the needs of modern industry, in electronics and 
automation, in new techniques and materials, 
are being provided in a number of places. 
During the same period, the number of individ- 
ual candidates in further education provided 
for annually by the Northern Counties Technical 
Examinations Council has increased from 
17,000 to 40,000; a rate of growth which 
compares well with that in any other region. 

163. Nevertheless it is clear that equally rapid 
progress will be required for many years to 
come. A number of industrial training boards 
are already at work in the region ; but much of 
the impact of the Industrial Training Act, in 
increasing the demand for further education in 
the technical and commercial fields, is still to 
come. The Report of the Henniker- Heaton 
Committee, Day Releaset (published in 1964), 
proposed that the number of boys and girls 
obtaining day-release for further education 
should be at least doubled by 1 969-70. On the 
basis of its share of the country's 15-17-year- 
olds, the Northern Region's contribution to this 
target would be an additional 19,000 day- 
release students over the five-year period (an 
average of 3,800 a year). The Northern 
Advisory Council did in fact approve an increase 
of 20,000 for the full period, and an increase of 
5,500 for the 1 965-66 session. But as it turned 
out, the number of students attending day- 
release classes in 1965-66 was only 2,900 
more than the figure for 1964-65 (the total 
number of such students in 1965-66 was 
42,500). The region still has far too many young 
people who are not continuing their education 
after leaving school. All employers, whether 
large or small, should give serious thought to 
the needs of their young employees — girls no 
less than boys— for further education, and allow 



them as much time as possible to pursue 
technical and other forms of study. 

The Universities and the 
new Polytechnics 

164. University provision should perhaps be 
regarded in a rather different light from the other 
sectors of education. The Universities of 
Durham and Newcastle draw their students 
from all over the country, while many students 
whose homes are in the Northern Region go 
elsewhere for their university education. None 
the less, the location of universities is far from 
being a matter of inconsequence from the 
regional point of view. The universities play an 
important part in the life of the region, through 
their direct links with industry on the research 
side, through their contribution to the area's 
intellectual resources— in science and tech- 
nology as well as the social sciences and the 
arts — and through their many contacts with the 
schools. In the provision of postgraduate and 
refresher courses for a wide range of profes- 
sional people, and in their links with the rest of 
the education service (through institutes of 
education, departments of extra-mural studies 
and the like), the role of the universities is 
crucial. Perhaps most important of all, they act 
as magnets attracting a variety of very able 
young people, many of whom come to the 
region for the first time as university students 
and stay for a lifetime. 

1 65. It is, therefore, a matter for some concern 
that of the seventeen entirely new university 
institutions established in England and Scotland 
since 1 960, none has been sited in the Northern 
Region. In that year the Universities of Durham 
and Newcastle (then combined) had between 
them nearly 5,200 students, or 5-7 per cent of 
the total for England and Wales. In 1967 they 
are expected to have 8,300, or 5‘1 per cent of 
the national total. An influential local committee 
has for some time been engaged in pressing the 
claims of Tees-side for a new technological 
university. When the Government announced 
the decision last year that there would be no 
new university for ten years or so, an exception 
was specifically made for the Tees-side pro- 
posal then under consideration. But the 
Government has not as yet vouchsafed a 
decision to go ahead with the proposal. 

166. In the recent White Paper A Plan for 
Polytechnics and other Colleges , Cmnd 3006, 
three of the major technical colleges in the 
Northern Region were proposed for develop- 
ment into Polytechnic institutions for higher 
Education: Rutherford College in Newcastle 
upon Tyne (in association with other colleges in 
Newcastle), the Sunderland Technical College, 
and the Constantine College at Middlesbrough. 
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In their different ways all of these colleges have 
made an important contribution to higher 
education in the region; and this new proposal 
offers them a very welcome opportunity to 
develop their work over a wider field and with 
greater resources. 
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10 Leisure 



Sport and Recreation 

1 67. This heading may be said to embrace : (a) 
facilities for indoor activities , such as swimming 
baths, sports halls, skating rinks and badminton 
courts; (b) outdoor organised games, such as 
cricket, football and tennis; (c) outdoor 
pursuits, from sailing and riding to the quieter 
satisfactions of fishing, walking and picnicking. 
The task of the planner is to assess the adequacy 
of existing facilities for all these activities, to 
estimate trends in popularity, and to suggest 
suitable forms of development. 

168. Machinery for surveying existing provi- 
sion and for suggesting lines of regional 
development was set up in 1 964. The Advisory 
Council for Sport and Recreation (established 
in March of that year) at first covered only 
Northumberland, County Durham and the 
North Riding, but has now extended its 
activities to Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Its membership includes representatives of local 
authorities at all levels, the universities, both 
sides of industry and organisations concerned 
with sport and recreation. Like the nine 
similar bodies set up in other regions by the 
Minister for Sport, the Advisory Council 
provides a forum where short- and long-term 
planning by individual authorities, or by 
authorities working in consultation with each 
other, can be discussed. Through its technical 
committees it can comment on the soundness 
of particular projects, and can endorse schemes 
which seem desirable from a regional stand- 
point. An interim report by the Advisory 
Council, issued early in 1 965, gave the outcome 
of a general survey of provision in the three 
north eastern counties, and initiated a number 
of studies in depth. The first three of these 
(on swimming baths, water sports and golf) 
are nearing completion, and further studies are 
contemplated on outdoor pursuits and urban 
sports centres. 

169. The Advisory Council's interim report 
showed that outdoor amenities capable of 



drawing participants from all over a region 
(e.g. sailing, gliding, camping, picnicking) 
were well represented in the three north 
eastern counties. This conclusion can cer- 
tainly also be applied to Cumberland and 
Westmorland. Since the report was issued, 
plans have been announced for sailing, fishing, 
picnicking facilities and other forms of access 
to the new Derwent Reservoir. The interim 
report also indicated that facilities capable of 
serving sub-regional areas (e.g. athletic stadia, 
golf courses, skating rinks and bowling alleys) 
tended to be associated with the Tyne, Tees 
and Wear basins. The full range of such 
facilities was found to be present in each of 
these areas, although for certain activities 
provision was better in one area rather than in 
another. In discussing the more 'local' type of 
facility, the report noted that the north eastern 
counties had only 1 - 6 acres of playing fields 
per thousand of population, compared with 
the 6 acres per thousand now generally 
considered acceptable. 

170. The short-term planning objective must 
be to satisfy known needs, to promote high 
standards of provision, and to encourage 
inter- authority co-operation. In the longer 
term there is a need to make much greater use 
of the region's almost unlimited resources for 
outdoor recreation. Public opinion must be 
fostered to the extent not only of condemning 
vandalism and other irresponsible behaviour, 
but also of accepting forms of control which 
seem inevitable if natural amenities are not 
to be destroyed. Conflict between preservation 
and development, and between incompatible 
uses of the same amenity, can only be resolved 
by a willingness on the part of all interested 
parties to seek a sensible compromise. The 
Advisory Council will have the benefit of advice 
in this field from the Countryside Commission, 
and also from the Standing Conference of 
Northern Sport and Recreation, a body which 
was formed recently by voluntary sports 
organisations in the region, and which may 
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well become a most effective instrument in a 
sector of growing social importance. 

The Arts 

1 71 . The chance to enjoy the arts at their best 
is an essential part of an acceptable standard 
of living. The Northern Region must not only 
offer factory sites and supplies of labour, but 
also show that it is an area of growing artistic 
endeavour and high cultural standards (the 
region is now showing clear signs of increasing 
public awareness of the arts). Commercial 
entertainment in its more popular forms is 
amply provided for in the region's main 
centres, but past preoccupation with industrial 
development and essential services has left 
little room for the development of cultural 
facilities. The result is a serious lack of new and 
properly equipped buildings. There is an 
especial need for facilities to encourage young 
people to maintain their interest in the arts 
after they have left school. 

172. The Arts Council of Great Britain gives 
direct grants to the North Eastern Association 
for the Arts— NEAA— (£60,000 in 1966-67) 
and the Northern Sinfonia Orchestra (£25,000) 
and subsidises the national companies visiting 
the region. The NEAA has pioneered a new 
concept of regional help for all the arts and is 
the largest association of its kind in the country. 
Its membership includes firms, trade unions, 
foundations, arts societies and individuals as 
well as seventy-two local authorities. In 
1966-67 the Association will spend £140,000 
supporting the whole range of artistic activity 
in Northumberland, County Durham and part 
of the North Riding. It has agreed to extend its 
activities to the whole of the Northern Region 
providing those concerned are consulted and 
consent. The Northern Sinfonia Orchestra, 
Britain's only permanent chamber orchestra, has 
a growing reputation and gives concerts 
throughout the region, elsewhere in Britain and 
occasionally abroad. It provides a valuable 
service of concerts for local authorities and can 
play with the better local choral and operatic 
groups in halls too small for symphony 
orchestras. 

173. The region has about a dozen theatres in 
more or less constant use, with six others either 
planned or being built. Some of the older 
theatres need modernising, the future of others 



is uncertain, and the two western counties 
have no commercial theatre in regular use 
Among the region's main deficiencies in this 
sphere is the lack of a resident professional 
repertory company of high standard. Tees-side 
has no major art gallery, and there is a need 
throughout the region for more qualified staff 
for galleries, improvement of permanent 
collections, and better techniques for display 
and publicity. The cinema arouses growing 
interest, especially among the young, and the 
proposals to establish film theatres on Tyneside 
and Tees-side deserve encouragement and 
support. Provision of public libraries is highly 
developed, but writers themselves are almost 
entirely neglected and few of them live by their 
work in the region. Artists in general, and those 
who promote, manage or administer the arts, 
need help if cultural standards in the region 
are to keep pace with economic development. 
There is a good case for holding a large-scale 
national or international arts festival in the 
region, perhaps in the Lake District, on the 
lines of those at Edinburgh and York. 

174. Altogether, there is immense scope for 

development of the arts in the Northern Region. 
The benefit to the region itself and to the 
tourist industry is obvious, but unless positive 
action is taken now the arts will grow hap- 
hazardly. New buildings must be carefully sited 
where they can be of greatest use. Demand for 
the arts — existing and potential — requires 

detailed study, and more work needs to be done 
in the field of planning, research and develop- 
ment. The proposed regional arts association 
should enable long-term planning to be under- 
taken on a regional scale, in close co-operation 
with neighbouring arts associations and eco- 
nomic planning councils and boards. 

175. If a balanced cultural diet is to be 
provided for each community in the region, 
only in the main cities will each main art form 
have its own specialised building. In smaller 
places it will be necessary to provide arts 
centres (either new buildings, or existing ones 
at present used for a single art form — including 
museums) where a number of activities can be 
accommodated. On the physical plane, art 
must play its full part in ensuring that rebuilding 
of the region's towns and cities follows high 
standards of design and is properly related to 
the environment. 
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11 Tourism 



176. The Northern Region is rich in areas of 
natural beauty, ranging from the Lake District 
to the spectacular coastal scenery of Northum- 
berland and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
National Parks in Northumberland, the North 
Riding and the Lake District offer a wide 
variety of attractions for the tourist. With its 
literary associations, and an architectural 
legacy going back to medieval and Roman 
times, the region has a wealth of interesting 
towns and villages, castles and country houses 
within easy reach of its main centres. Yet the 
region's tourist potential is far from being fully 
realised. The Lake District is popular, but there 
are many other places of outstanding scenic 
beauty and historical interest which attract 
fewer visitors than they deserve. 

177. Certain developments are already in 
train which will do much to foster tourism in 
the region. Not least among them are the 
improvements to communications outlined in 
Chapter 7. But these improvements are concen- 
trated on the major routes, and there will still 
be a need to allow for better access to areas of 
special interest to holidaymakers. Ample pro- 
vision of discreetly sited car parks and lay-bys, 
within reasonable distance of places of scenic 
beauty, would add greatly to the region's attrac- 
tiveness for the motorist. The coastline affords 
excellent opportunities for sailing which could 
be exploited to a much greater extent. There 
are some good hotels and restaurants, but still 
too few of them — particularly in certain parts 
of the region. Provision of an adequate range 
of hotels, motels, guest houses and caravan 
and camping sites is vital if tourism is to make 
its proper contribution to regional development. 



At the same time, care will have to be taken 
that new developments do not detract from 
the natural charm of the countryside, and that 
the interests of the agricultural industry are 
properly safeguarded. 

178. Local planning authorities in the region 
already have far-reaching plans for developing 
tourist facilities. These plans include proposals 
(mentioned in Chapter 5) for conserving and 
improving coastal areas. But the development 
of tourism in the region is inhibited by lack of 
organisation. At the moment, provision for 
tourists is piecemeal and inadequate ; separate 
areas and resorts advertise their own facilities 
and amenities, but little or no attempt is made 
to publicise the attractions of the region as a 
whole, or to ensure an adequate spread of 
tourist facilities throughout the area. 

179. There has been considerable activity 
towards the formation of travel associations 
for particular localities. A Yorkshire Travel 
Association (which includes the North Riding) 
is already functioning, and an association 
covering Northumberland and County Durham 
is in process of being formed. Meanwhile 
discussions are taking place on the setting up 
of an association to cover Cumberland, 
Westmorland and that part of Lancashire lying 
north of Morecambe Bay. Once these three 
associations are in being, the Northern Eco- 
nomic Planning Council intends to encourage 
the formation of a central consultative body to 
help promote all aspects of tourism within the 
region. The aim will be not only to foster 
co-ordination of effort by the three associations, 
but also to ensure that they do not lack the 
means to achieve their objectives. 
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12 Health and Welfare 
Services 



Hospital and Specialist Services 

1 80. When the National Health Service started 
in 1948, the hospital service in the Northern 
Region was acknowledged to be lagging 
behind most of the rest of the country. But 
between then and September 1965, some 
£26 3 million worth of capital developments 
(new building and adaptations) were com- 
pleted by the Newcastle Regional Hospital 
Board alone: an achievement unmatched by 
any other Regional Hospital Board. If teaching 
hospitals are included, only the Birmingham 
hospital region (with 2 million more population) 
has accomplished more. This same period 
culminated with the opening, in October 1964, 
of the West Cumberland Hospital near White- 
haven— only the second new general hospital 
to be completed in this country since the 
second world war. 

1 81 . The extension of existing hospital services 
in the region, and the provision of new facilities, 
will continue within the pattern of development 
laid down in the recent White Paper Hospital 
Building Programme: a Revision of the 
Hospital Plan for England and Wales, Cmnd 
3000. The aim is to make steady progress with 
the development of district general hospital 
facilities, supplemented by minor schemes to 
expand geriatric and psychiatric services and 
to improve existing provision. More accom- 
modation for the mentally sub-normal will also 
be provided. A list of the more important 
schemes included in the current hospital 
building programme, or likely to be included 
in future programmes, is given in Appendix 18. 

Local Authority Health and Welfare 
Services 

182. The latest programmes of the fourteen 
local health and welfare authorities in the 
region are set out in the White Paper Health 
and Welfare: the development of Com- 
munity Care, Cmnd 3022, published in June 
1966. Naturally, the amount of loan sanction 



that the Minister of Health can recommend 
for this purpose must depend on national 
economic circumstances and the scale of 
total national investment. For the moment i! 
seems unlikely that capital investment in 
health and welfare services will keep pace with 
the rate of development envisaged by local 
authorities for the earlier years of their plans 
Nevertheless, expenditure has been increasing 
yearly, and there is every hope that this trend 
will continue. 

Executive Council Services 

183. Executive Council Services cover general 
medical practitioners, dentists, chemists and 
opticians. 

184. In October 1965, the average size of a 
general practitioner's list in the Northern 
Region was 2,445, compared with a national 
average of 2,41 2. As might be expected, there 
was a considerable difference between rural 
and urban areas; the extremes being Westmor- 
land with 1,760 and Tynemouth with 2,849. 
Some improvement in the general distribution 
and organisation of medical practice can be 
expected from the new charter for family 
doctors, which includes incentive payments to 
encourage doctors to practise in unattractive 
areas; and, in the longer term, from increased 
intake by medical schools. 

185. The average number of persons per 
dentist in the National Health Service in 
December 1 965 was 6,000 compared with a 
national average of 4,600. The Northern Region 
figure was exceeded only by those for the 
Midlands, North Midlands and Wales. In some 
areas the local health authorities plan to 
supplement the fluoride content of the water 
supply in accordance with Ministry of Health 
policy. In other parts of the region there is 
already compensation in the natural presence 
of fluoride in the water supplies. Special 
mention should be made here of the out-patient 
work of the Dental Hospital in Newcastle. 
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The hospital is a focal point for dental services 
in the region, and makes a contribution out of 
all proportion to its restricted accommodation. 

186. The cost of prescriptions is going up in 
the Northern Region, as elsewhere, and is in 
fact somewhat higher than in most other parts 
0 f the country. Demand for ophthalmic 
services is expected to increase at a slightly 
greater rate than the population, partly because 
of the growing numbers of elderly people, but 
there is no reason to think it will not be met. 

Industrial Health Services 

187. One of HM Medical Inspectors of 
Factories is stationed at Newcastle. His work 
supplements that of district staffs of the 
Factory Inspectorate in providing advice on 
industrial health matters. In addition, the 
Ministry of Labour's Appointed Factory Doctor 
Service is available to industry throughout the 
Northern Region. (The scope of this service is 



understood to be at present under review.) A 
comparatively small number of firms supple- 
ment the service by appointing their own 
works medical officers. Expert advice on 
industrial health problems is also available to 
employers from the North of England Industrial 
Health Service — a private organisation set up 
in 1959 and operating on a subscription or 
fee-paying basis. 

188. There is a sad lack of special training 
facilities in the region for nurses who intend 
taking up employment in industry, or who are 
already in such employment. The work differs 
in many respects from nursing duties in 
hospitals or private practice; and the Northum- 
berland and Durham Division of the National 
Coal Board has taken the lead in pressing for 
full training facilities in the North. A start is 
being made this autumn with a course of 
evening lectures in Newcastle, which may 
help to pave the way for a day-release course 
in 1967. 
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PART II 
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Introduction 



1. In this part of our report we are concerned 
with the future of the region. Our objective is 
to ensure a more vigorous and more resilient 
regional economy which will enable the 
Northern Region to make its full contribution to 
national growth, increase the prosperity of its 
people, and improve their opportunities for a 
higher quality of living. Desirable and necessary 
as these objectives are, they will not be easy to 
achieve. Industry in the region is still in the 
full tide of structural change; unemployment 
continues to be above, and activity rates below, 
the national averages; in many parts of the 
region there is considerable dereliction remain- 
ing from older industrial activity and the 
environment is in need of modernisation; our 
industries lie farther from the country's main 
markets than do those of most other regions. A 
great effort is, therefore, called for on the part 
of everyone in the region because it is on the 
industries and commerce, and above all on the 
people of the region, that success must depend ; 
we must not rely on assistance from outside. 
Change is inevitable— in locations, in jobs and, 
not least, in attitudes — and change is often an 
uncomfortable experience. Success will come 
when the need for change is accepted and the 
necessary efforts and adjustments have been 
made. None of this is beyond our power. The 
problems to which this part of the study refers 
can successfully be solved only by a region as 
confident of its future as it is proud of its past. 
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1 Improvement of the 
Regional Economy 



INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

2. We have stated that it is our aim to see that 
the region makes its full contribution to 
national economic growth through a streng- 
thened economy, and improve the prosperity 
and opportunities of its people. In this and the 
following chapters we discuss the main lines 
along which we see it necessary to take action 
for these objectives to be realised, beginning 
with the improvement and strengthening of 
the economy, through which alone the remain- 
der of the objectives can be achieved. 

3. The immediate challenge to be faced in 
tackling this objective is presented by the 
fundamental weakness in the region's industrial 
structure, discussed in Part I, Chapter 2, which 
has been reflected in a decline in male employ- 
ment at a time when the corresponding national 
figures have been improving. It is true that 
there has been quite impressive growth over a 
wide field of employment in recent years; but 
this has largely been offset — and so far as 
males are concerned more than offset — by the 
contraction of employment in the older 
industries amounting to nearly 70,000 jobs 
between 1960 and 1964. This explains the 
slow rate at which employment in the region 
has been growing (0-5 per cent as compared 
with 4-2 per cent in Great Britain as a whole). 
We are in the process of transition from an 
excessive concentration on heavy industries 
with a declining need for labour due to 
changing demand and the adoption of new 
techniques, towards a more diversified, better 
balanced and more resilient economy. Although 
progress is being made, the region still has 
some way to go before it can consider itself 
out of the wood. At this stage, we can see no 
room for any relaxation of existing govern- 
mental measures to encourage the expansion 
of industry and commerce in the region and to 
bring in new enterprises, in particular those 
that provide employment for men. The con- 
tinued assistance of the development councils 
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on both sides of the Pennines, which have 
played a valuable part in publicising the 
advantages of the region, will also be needed. 

4. We look first at the situation in the different 
sectors of industry. 

Extractive Industries 
Coalmining 

5. This industry is one of those which will make 
smaller demands in future on the region's 
supply of labour. The contraction in its labour 
force which will continue over the next few 
years, though at a rate probably rather less than 
in the recent past, is unlikely to throw up any 
major new problems, although it will still 
call for considerable effort in adjustment on 
the part of those affected and necessitate the 
continued introduction of new employment to 
offset the loss of job opportunities. But the 
region's coalmining industry, in which 
mechanisation is proceeding apace, should 
emerge as an economically stronger — if smaller 
— industry with high productivity, offering its 
workers assured employment, mostly highly 
skilled. 

Agriculture 

6. The main contributions of agriculture to the 
national economy will be: first, increased 
production to help meet the growth in demand 
and ease the pressure on the bill for imports of 
agricultural products; and secondly to improve 
labour productivity more rapidly than the 
increase in production and so continue to 
release manpower. 

7. There is considerable scope for expanding 
output from the lowlands, but the main 
contribution which agriculture in the region 
can make to increased production is through 
higher output from the upland areas, where 
there is a large potential both for land improve- 
ment and intensified livestock production. It 
is appreciated that financial assistance is 
available to the hill farmer, but severe under- 
capitalisation in these uplands is a major 
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limiting factor at present. Considerable capital 
expenditure will be necessary for land drainage, 
pasture improvement, buildings for wintering 
livestock, and modern accommodation for 
workers, if output is to be raised. Increased 
production may also be achieved by the 
adoption of new techniques and by raising 
the management standards of the poorer farms 
to the level of the best. Given these, livestock 
production could be greatly increased. The 
advanced techniques of livestock management, 
breeding and rearing, required to meet such an 
expansion are already known and the estab- 
lished agricultural institutions and advisory 
services are adequate to disseminate the 
knowledge. Acre for acre, however, the best 
quality lands in the lowlands produce more 
food and would give greater returns for a given 
level of investment. In planning the region's 
future, account should be taken of the where- 
abouts of those areas of good land where 
agriculture can be practised most efficiently. 

8. We wish to draw the attention of the 
Government both to the possibilities of these 
areas and to their need for further financial 
assistance. 

9. In respect of the release of farm labour, the 
region is already making an impressive contri- 
bution and this is expected to continue. In the 
ten years 1955-65, approximately 9,000 men 
left farm employment, and a further 7,500 are 
expected to leave by 1971. These are high 
figures indeed, as the industry in the region 
now employs fewer than 40,000 people full 
time. In some areas the decline in the farm 
labour force has probably reached its limits if 
increased productivity is not to be inhibited. 
A highly skilled farm labour force of adequate 
size is essential if the region is to make its 
full contribution to national economic growth. 

10. The orderly marketing of many farm 
products still presents difficulties. The Univer- 
sity of Newcastle has created a Chair of 
Agricultural Marketing and we hope that the 
work of this new department will help solve 
some of the urgent problems in this sphere. 

Horticulture 

11. Part I, Chapter 3, refers to the problem 
presented to growers by the high costs 
associated with the small-scale unit, particu- 
larly in marketing. The future of growers without 
substantial retail outlets, it seems to us, must 
lie in the formation of voluntary co-operative 
marketing organisations able to ensure con- 
tinuity of supply of uniformly graded produce. 
As with general agriculture, modern techniques 
and machinery require a highly skilled labour 
force. An extension of the present training 
facilities is needed to provide this. The 
industry must benefit from the rising population 



and prosperity of the region, and particularly 
from new urban development. 

Forestry 

12. Although not employing large numbers in 
comparison with other types of industry 
forestry is of special importance to the Northern 
Region because of the location of the employ- 
ment it provides. By helping to stabilise local 
communities in the more sparsely inhabited 
areas which are otherwise subject to heavy 
depopulation, it has maintained their social 
vitality and support to public services on which 
others depend. Areas which have been 
developed for forestry have been less affected 
by outward migration than otherwise similar 
rural areas in the region. The very large areas 
planted since the first world war, particularly 
along the Scottish border, are now beginning to 
make a substantial contribution to material 
resources, as shown by the recent establish- 
ment in the region of several large timber- 
consuming concerns. 

1 3. We urge the Government, both through the 
activities of the Forestry Commission and by 
suitable financial inducement, to encourage 
further planting. 

Fisheries 

14. The inshore fisheries in the Northern 
Region are the richest in England and Wales, 
producing white fish, herring, shell fish and 
salmon. Several small towns and villages, such 
as Seahouses and Boulmer, depend chiefly on 
fishing for their existence. Industrial develop- 
ment and tourist plans exert increasingly 
disruptive pressures on this industry and must 
be carefully watched. Trade waste and effluent 
put into the sea are important examples. 

15. It is evident that a steadier supply of fish 
by bigger vessels would encourage develop- 
ment of processing factories particularly for 
freezing, which are now lacking in the North 
East. Likewise, more freezing plant would 
encourage more trawlers. The opportunity for 
encouraging and assisting development of fish 
processing at the main centre of North Shields 
should not be missed. 

Manufacturing Industries 

16. Although between 1960 and 1964 this 
sector of industry showed a net loss in jobs — 
the increase in some industries being more 
than offset by contraction in others, particularly 
shipbuilding— growth is now becoming evident 
and should continue. 

17. We are concerned, however, not only with 
the extent but with the quality of our industrial 
growth. It is not enough that we should aim 
to have sufficient jobs to match the manpower 
available. We must aim at achieving a much 
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larger share than in the past of modern science- 
based and capital intensive industries which 
show high productivity and provide well-paid 
employment with a high skill content such 
as our chemicals industry (to give only one 
example) already does. We cannot be content 
that the region should become the home of 
branch factories engaged on assembly work. 
It must have its proper share of research and 
development units and of administration. 

18. The means of attracting this quality of 
industry, apart from the normal financial 
incentives and control by industrial develop- 
ment certificates, include : 

a providing the conditions favourable to its 
activity — in particular, adequate communica- 
tions, telecommunications and other services, 
and access to natural resources, including 
water; and 

b providing the amenities of life that will be 
attractive to the key workers we need to 
bring in from other regions, and to their 
families. 

1 9. We see a need, however, for further action 
to encourage the establishment of integrated 
industrial units in the region by offering 
additional financial incentives to those firms 
bringing their research and development depart- 
ments and administration here as well as their 
manufacturing activities. We urge the Govern- 
ment to consider the introduction of special 
incentives, because we seriously doubt whether 
the existing inducements (including the 35 per 
cent building grant) will of themselves be 
sufficient to encourage the transfer to the 
North of complete undertakings. 

20. It would also help to create the 'climate' 
favourable to this type of employment if a 
number of research centres were located in the 
region. That the Government, as pointed out 
in Part I, Chapter 2, does not have a single one 
of its civil research stations in the region is a 
situation that we cannot accept as satisfactory. 
The recent decision of the Gas Council to 
locate its Engineering Research Centre here is 
an example we hope will be followed both by 
the Government and by other nationalised 
industries and we ask the Government, when 
considering the siting of new research centres, 
to ensure that the region's claims are recognised. 

Service Industries 

21 . This has been the fastest growing sector of 
northern industry in recent years so far as 
employment is concerned, and substantial 
further expansion is likely by 1971, with 
construction and the professional and scientific 
services group probably the largest contributors 
to this growth. 



22. A heavy load of work will undoubtedly 
fall on the construction industry in the years 
immediately ahead, and we refer below to 
some of the measures that this industry will 
have to take if it is to increase its productivity 
to meet the challenge. 

23. More office employment is needed in the 
region, which can offer employers labour of 
high quality for this type of work. A considerable 
reserve of suitable female labour undoubtedly 
remains to be tapped and there are many 
young people, both school leavers and others, 
who at present accept other employment well 
below their capacity, because the region offers 
too few opportunities for office work. But if 
commercial firms are to be attracted to the 
region more modern office accommodation 
must be provided. Local authorities can help 
by providing suitable sites for office develop- 
ment. 

24. We ask the Government, as a major 
employer of office workers, to consider 
dispersal of more government establishments to 
the region. Those that have been located here 
(mainly relatively small establishments, apart 
from the Central Office of the Ministry of 
Social Security) have, we believe, found no 
difficulty in recruiting suitable staff and have 
settled well in the region. They have also 
brought considerable benefit to the region in 
providing new employment opportunities. 

Efficiency in Industry 

Management Efficiency 

25. There are wide differences in the efficiency 
of managements within the region. Some are 
equal to the best in the country, but the general 
average could be substantially improved by 
the application of the modern aids to manage- 
ment now available and in widespread use in 
some industries. 

26. Management, from the foreman on the 
shop floor to the director in the board room, 
today requires to be kept abreast of new 
management techniques such as operational 
research and integrated data processing, work 
study and computer-based programming. 
Management education will require to be 
more fully developed in the region to take 
account of the professionalisation of manage- 
ment which new knowledge is bringing about. 

27. We are encouraged to know that dis- 
cussions are proceeding between a number of 
industrialists in the region to explore the 
possibilities of establishing a residential college 
for foremen and junior managers. This could 
usefully supplement the facilities for supervisor 
training already provided nationally by the 
Ministry of Labour, and by certain technical 
colleges. 
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28. In addition, efficient industry is using the 
services of skilled specialists increasingly in 
widely differing fields such as industrial 
relations and marketing and in purchasing 
materials. Facilities for training such specialists 
will need to be adequate to meet the rising 
demand. 

29. Facilities for management training as a 
whole will require further study by the Council 
to find out if their development can be assisted, 
for example, by bringing together the interested 
parties. 

Efficient Use of Labour 

30. Throughout industry it is essential that 
better use is made of the available labour. 
Several points need to be stressed. 

a Adequate training and re-training facilities 
must be provided. Quite apart from additional 
jobs that are needed to take up an expanding 
labour force, there will be substantial 
changes in the kinds of skills demanded by 
industry. The main responsibility for training 
rests with industry itself, and it is encouraging 
that the industrial training boards are now 
getting into their stride. It will still be neces- 
sary, however, for the Ministry of Labour to 
keep under very careful review the ability of its 
government training centres to meet the 
demand for the particular types of training 
they can provide. If this is to be done 
effectively— and, indeed, if training facilities 
of all kinds are to produce the numbers of 
qualified workers where and when they are 
needed to match a changing ..industrial 
pattern in the region — much more needs to 
be learned about the methods of forecasting 
manpower needs in terms of both numbers 
and skills. This would be a useful field for 
further research. 

b The most economical use must be made of 
the skilled labour already available. At a 
time of growing scarcity of skills, no worker 
should be employed below his capacity. 
The responsibility rests with both manage- 
ments and trade unions to ensure that skills 
of all grades are fully used and that flexibility 
in the use of labour is encouraged. The 
conditions which may have justified restric- 
tive practices in the past on the part of either 
management or trade unions no longer 
obtain in the region ; the need today is for 
fully co-operative attitudes on both sides of 
industry, and mobility both within and be- 
tween industries and occupations must be 
accepted as a normal incident of employment 
in modern conditions. Flexibility promotes 
expansion ; it brings more employment than 
restrictive practices are supposed to protect. 
Restriction can only cause stagnation and a 
worsening of employment prospects. 



c Much more attention needs to be given to 
occupational health and safety. Unhealthy 
working conditions are a known cause of 
inefficiency and lost time. Industry in the 
region is fortunate in having access to the 
North of England Industrial Health Service 
for advice but not sufficient use is made of 
this. As to safety, it is not sufficiently widely 
known that on average 2 workers are killed 
and 800 injured each week in this region as a 
result of industrial accidents. The total effect 
of this in terms of private distress and 
anxiety cannot be measured ; the loss to the 
region and to the country in terms of lost 
output, dislocation of work programmes, 
compensation and rehabilitation must be 
heavy. A knowledge of industrial safety is 
not acquired automatically. Safety training is 
essential not only for safety officers but also 
for managers, designers of plant, union 
representatives and workers on the shop 
floor. Short courses are provided by a 
variety of organisations in the region, but 
these are largely unco-ordinated, and there- 
fore lose in effectiveness as well as being 
wasteful of experts' time. There may well 
be justification for establishing in the region 
an industrial safety training centre such as 
has operated in Birmingham for a number of 
years. We are therefore proposing to the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
that it should take the lead within the region 
in convening (with the co-operation of HM 
Factory Inspectorate) representatives of 
industry— both managements and workers— 
and of the appropriate voluntary organisa- 
tions and technical colleges, first to consider 
the possibilities of rationalising the present 
provision of courses and, if that can be 
achieved, to proceed to assess the need for, 
and the possibility of, organising a permanent 
centre for the provision of industrial safety 
training on the lines of the Birmingham 
centre. 

Factory Improvement 

31. Through its system of investment grants 
the Government encourages investment in the 
renewal of plant and machinery. Similar 
encouragement to renewal and improvement 
of factory buildings in the development areas 
would do much good. In much of Tyneside, 
parts of Wearside and even Tees-side (to give 
only examples) there is a high proportion of 
old buildings, particularly for heavy engineering. 
Quite apart from the depressing effect which 
the decrepitude of buildings has on the 
appearance of our industrial areas, the working 
conditions they provide are anything but 
conducive to efficiency. Yet, because building 
grants assistance under present legislation is 
available only when additional employment 
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would be created, there is less chance of their 
replacement. We therefore ask the Government 
to consider the possibility of assisting improve- 
ment of such premises. If assistance could be 
given, it could have the incidental advantage 
of helping to level out demand in construction. 
At present, factory building in the North 
proceeds most vigorously when industry is 
booming elsewhere in Britain and the flow of 
firms to the region is being maintained. But a 
general renewal policy might be less affected by 
fluctuations in activity elsewhere in the country, 
with resulting benefits to the construction 
industry. 

Technical Innovation 

32. Further positive action is needed to 
stimulate technical innovation in the region's 
industries. This is clear from the discussion of 
the region's present capacity for technical 
innovation in Part I, Chapter 2. The long-term 
solution to this problem is to increase the 
amount of basic research done within the 
region, either by industry itself, or by university 
and other laboratories under industrial sponsor- 
ship. Investment in this must be encouraged 
for the long-term health of the region. But, 
even if it could be started now, it could hardly 
produce results in the form of new products 
much before 1975, and if our industry is to 
keep up with the leaders it should be planning 
now for the products of the 70s. 

33. A short-term solution is urgently required 
to produce results well before 1970. Delay in 
improving the technological climate in the 
region will still further impair our capacity to 
improve matters in the long-term because our 
image will become worse and our industries, 
in the weaker sectors, slip further behind in the 
race to apply technological developments both 
to products and production methods. In our 
view the solution lies in encouraging industry 
in the region to use the facilities for tech- 
nological development which already exist, 
expanding these where necessary in numbers or 
in specialities; we cannot afford to wait for 
the creation of new facilities and it would not 
be within the capacity of the smaller firms, 
either physically or financially, to provide 
viable units. An intensive programme of 
educating industry throughout the region is a 
first necessity and must be undertaken quickly. 
It must show the benefits that accrue, both to 
the individual firm and to the region, of engag- 
ing in technological development; it must also 
show at the same time how this activity can be 
carried out without the creation of an expensive 
new research and development facility within 
each firm. The campaign would be aimed at 
filling the gap in development left by the 
short-fall in the region, to which Part I, 
Chapter 2, has drawn attention, of something 
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over 600 qualified scientists and engineers 
compared with the national average. Some 
form of government financial help would seem 
necessary to encourage the smaller firms to 
sponsor development. This, we suggest, might 
take the form of grants to supplement the 
individual firms' contributions, or of grants to 
extend the sponsored work to improve the 
potential 'fall-out' from the project. 

34. Government support along the lines sug- 
gested above would start to redress the 
unfavourable balance in research and develop- 
ment created by massive government spending 
(mainly on defence projects) in other regions 
during the last two or three decades, which has 
created whole new industries able to make 
important discoveries in the physical sciences 
and to apply them to generate further new 
industries. The scale of this activity cannot 
possibly now be matched in this region, but a 
sustained attempt to foster industrial research 
and development here must be made and must 
receive government assistance. This is not just 
an interesting experiment in diversification but 
a touchstone for the future of the North. The 
extent of its success will determine the benefit 
obtained by the North from the new industrial 
revolution which is happening now, through 
the extension and exploitation of discoveries in 
the physical sciences. After the first world war it 
was the exploitation of discoveries in chemistry 
which produced new industrial complexes — 
some of which are fortunately in this region. 
Now the breakthrough is in the physical and 
related sciences and this region must, if even on 
a relatively small scale, catch up with the 
movement. 

Investment 

35. Higher productivity is, to a great extent, a 
matter of having more efficient plant. This 
means more investment. It is encouraging 
therefore to see the heavy capital investment 
already undertaken and in hand in the region, 
particularly by the larger industrial firms and by 
the nationalised industries; and we welcome 
the preferential treatment being given to the 
region, as a development area, in the matter of 
investment grants towards the renewal of plant 
and machinery. Industry must take full advan- 
tage of this opportunity to modernise with 
government assistance. 

THE INFRASTRUCTURE 

36. This section is concerned with the main 
services supporting the development of in- 
dustry and commerce : communications, water 
and energy supplies, housing, and educational 
services. 

Communications 

37. Efficient communications are of special 
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importance to a region distant, as the Northern 
Region is, from the country's main markets. The 
benefits of higher productivity in northern 
industry may be partially offset by the additional 
costs of transporting its goods to those markets 
in the Midlands and the South. As a factor in 
correcting regional imbalance, investment in 
communications is one of importance. We 
must, of course, be realistic. Other areas have 
communication problems and the available 
resources are insufficient to satisfy every need. 
Nevertheless, it has to be recognised that the 
Northern Region has its special problems, not 
only because of its distance from its markets, 
but also because of the rapid industrial change 
which is now taking place. Starting with a 
transport pattern dictated by the needs of 
coalmining, iron and steel, and shipbuilding, we 
have now to adapt it to the needs of the new 
industrial economy now emerging, which are 
very different from those of the old. This is 
accompanied, too, by a rapidly changing 
travei-to-work pattern. If these changing needs 
are to be served in anything like an adequate 
manner, and if we are to continue the rehabili- 
tation of the region already in progress, we 
must receive a measure of priority in expendi- 
ture on communications. 

38. In the case of West Cumberland, the 
Planning Board put in hand earlier in the year a 
transport survey, which in some respects 
breaks new ground in this country, to discover 
not only the volume, origins, and destinations of 
commercial traffic on particular routes (as 
previous surveys have done) and by different 
means of transport, but also the trends for 
particular industries, firms and places, so that it 
might be seen which are likely to grow and 
produce more traffic in the next five years, 
which are going to contract, and which will 
remain static. The results, likely to be available 
shortly, will give guidance as to the routes 
where the available funds for improvement 
would be applied to best advantage for future 
development in this part of the region. 

Roads 

39. As far as roads are concerned, the 
programme described in Part I, Chapter 7, will 
provide a sound basic network and one that 
could be readily adapted or extended to serve 
the needs of any likely new areas of future 
major population settlement in the region. This 
quality of adaptability is extremely important 
because the pattern of communications itself 
inevitably influences future patterns of settle- 
ment and, if it could not economically be 
adapted to planning developments, could 
seriously prejudice them for the future. Never- 
theless, the need to integrate future road 
programmes with other aspects of planning— 
the siting of new towns, industrial estates. 



schools, for example— is basic to sensible 
regional planning and must engage the 
attention of the Planning Board and Council. 

40. We must however stress the desirability of 
pressing on with the present programme and 
the importance we attach to the further pro- 
posals for road developments beyond the 
current programmes, contained in Part I, 
Chapter 7. 

41. We consider that other roads besides 
those mentioned in that Chapter should be 
improved and we are aware that dissatisfaction 
is felt in some parts of the region at the standard 
of the roads and the inadequacy of river 
crossings. Every case must be considered on its 
merits ; and clearly, so long as funds are limited, 
the heavier expenditure must normally be 
where traffic is greater rather than where it is 
light. There will be opportunity to examine the 
facilities and needs of particular localities in the 
course of the detailed sub-regional studies 
which we propose to carry out. 

Railways 

42. Important as local railway facilities are to 
the areas they sen/e, the region's main interest 
so far as railway development is concerned is in 
continuing improvement of the trunk routes to 
the South and Midlands for both passenger and 
freight traffic. Although much has been done in 
that direction in recent years, and further steps 
are being taken, the speed and standard of our 
trains continue to be well below the world's 
best and there is clearly room for still further 
improvement. We stress this because of the 
importance to the region of rapid, punctual and 
comfortable rail connections with London. 

43. Second only in importance to the south- 
ward links are those between the region and 
Scotland. We welcome British Railways' survey 
of the route from Crewe to Glasgow with a view 
to extending the highly successful electric 
service already running on the southern part of 
the west coast main line. The need, nevertheless, 
remains to improve connections between the 
West Cumberland coastal area and the main 
line. We note with some concern, however, that 
there are at present no proposals for developing 
the east coast route between Newcastle and 
Edinburgh, and we consider that further study 
is required before any final decision is taken. 

44. We understand that the first few months' 
experience of the liner train service between 
London and Glasgow has been very satisfactory. 
We think that to extend the service to depots in 
this region, as the Railways Board proposes to 
do (see Part I, Chapter 7, paragraph 1 1 9) will 
be an important step forward, and we urge that 
this proposal be put into effect as soon as 
possible. 
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45. The problem posed by the less used local 
services is familiar to all. We recognise that a 
purely negative policy in dealing with these is 
unacceptable; and when advising the Minister 
of Transport on the implications for regional 
planning of applications by the Railways 
Board to withdraw particular services, we have 
always taken full account of the secondary 
losses that might be caused to the community 
by action concerned with cutting an immediate 
loss, and of the need to preserve routes with a 
reasonable potential as commuter services. 

46. We are anxious that the Northern Region 
—in which railway transport began— should 
have a leading part in railway modernisation, 
and we hope that the Government will consider 
siting experimentation in new types of rail and 
similar transport in the region. 

Port Facilities 

47. The region's many ports present a problem 
not unlike that of the railways. It makes no sort 
of sense to imagine that any port can be 
insulated from the effects of the changing 
demands of trade, and it is clear that the main 
weight of further capital expenditure must be 
concentrated on those few ports where its 
investment will be most profitable. Of these, the 
Tees appears to us to offer most scope for the 
future. The Tyne clearly has an important 
continuing role to play and no opportunity 
should be lost to replace the coal and mining 
timber trade there, which is likely to decline. 
The problem will be to diversify the develop- 
ment of the port and cope with these changing 
demands. 

48. On the west coast we are aware that 
certain private investigations are being under- 
taken of various possibilities to enable, in the 
first instance, the local chemical industry to use 
larger, more economical carriers for importing 
phosphate rock, providing, at the same time, 
adequate facilities to handle bulk exports, e.g. 
cement or cement clinker. The outcome is 
awaited with particular interest. 

49. It is impossible at this stage to forecast 
with any precision whether the growth of 
population and further industrial expansion in 
the region will call for any additional services at 
the main ports and, if so, what these might be. 
We have, however, set up a Ports Working 
Group with the task of reviewing all the ports of 
the region and seeing how they can best 
service the region and the nation as a whole. 
There is a regrettable lack of statistical and 
other information to help the group in its work, 
but great efforts are being made to overcome 
this, with the help and advice of the National 
Ports Council. Moreover, the work of the group 
is vitally dependent upon the likely future 
pattern of developments within the region and 



so upon the formulation of regional policies of 
which this study represents a start. It must also 
recognise probable national developments and 
plans and how they will be reflected in export 
and import needs. The group is discussing with 
industry, the shipping companies and port 
authorities their future requirements in so far as 
the region's ports are concerned. Their aim will 
be to ensure that the ports play their full part in 
the economy of the region and of the country as 
a whole. 

Air Services 

50. Three main problems have concerned us in 
our consideration of the future of regional air 
services : 

a The need for co-ordination between the 
airports of the region to provide complemen- 
tary rather than competing services. The 
action we are taking in regard to this is 
explained in Part I, Chapter 7. 
b The question of developing an airport other 
than London as a major international airport 
for the region and its neighbours to the south, 
as a means of eliminating transit through 
London Airport (Heathrow) where increasing 
congestion impedes the ease of travel 
between the region and overseas. We are 
discussing with neighbouring economic 
planning councils the choice of the airport 
that would best serve joint needs in this 
respect, for there could be no justification at 
this stage for major international airports in 
every region. The choice of the most suitable 
site for such an airport would have to be 
made with great care, to ensure maximum 
efficiency and integration with other com- 
munications; but, pending this. Ringway 
Airport appears to us to be probably the best 
choice at any rate for the short-term. This 
dispersal of international flights to the 
provinces might have the further advantage 
of benefiting domestic air services. From a 
survey carried out at Heathrow and Gatwick 
between 19th June and 21st July 1965, it 
appeared that something like 11,000 pass- 
engers from the Northern Region passed 
through these two airports to or from 
overseas, about half of them having travelled 
by air from or to the north. Had any sub- 
stantial proportion of these left from Ringway 
instead of Heathrow or Gatwick, the 
additional traffic there might have gone at 
least some way to making a service between 
the Northern airports and Ringway an 
economic proposition, with benefit to busi- 
nessmen as well as tourists. 

c The needs of the north-west area of the 
region for a regular service to London. Such 
a service would be of immense benefit to 
development in Cumberland, Westmorland 
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and South West Scotland. Rail services are 
inadequate for the needs of businessmen 
there, and it is a considerable handicap to 
industry in West Cumberland, particularly, 
that the return journey to or from London, 
with adequate time for transacting business, 
cannot be made in one day. There seems to 
us, therefore, to be special justification for 
financial support for an air service between 
Carlisle and London — whether by a grant 
direct to an operating company or by a grant 
to the airport at Carlisle which would enable 
it to assist a London service by, for example, 
dispensing with landing charges for aircraft 
operating the route. 

51 . Finally, while recognising the achievement 
of those operators who have pioneered air 
services in the region, and the great improve- 
ments being made in their sen/ices, we cannot 
fail to comment on the need for yet higher 
standards. These have their part to play in 
making the region's image and, at present, they 
leave something to be desired. 

Co-ordination of Transport 

52. Whatever improvements can be made in 
particular forms of communications in the next 
few years, one continuing need will be to 
ensure that the most effective use is made of the 
facilities that can be provided. Where resources 
in every field of transport are inadequate and 
will continue to be so for years to come, 
wasteful overlapping must be eliminated. We 
have given much thought to this problem and 
established a working group with membership 
not only from the Planning Council and Board 
but also from other planning authorities, and 
from operating services, road and rail, to 
examine the problems and possibilities of co- 
ordinating the various transport services within 
Tyneside and the adjacent commuter area. This 
was intended as a pilot study which might 
point the way to further effort along similar 
lines on a regional scale. The group was 
handicapped by the lack of much of the 
statistical and other factual information needed 
for a thorough investigation and the making of 
firm recommendations in quantitative terms (a 
lack which has handicapped the Planning 
Council and Board in many areas of planning 
and which must be remedied if they are to do 
their work effectively). Nevertheless, progress 
was made. 

53. The group defined the main objectives of 
co-ordination as being to make the maximum 
use of public transport facilities; improve the 
quality of public transport; keep a balance 
between restriction of the private car and the 
provision of acceptable alternative public trans- 
port; reduce the level of peak use of all 
transport facilities (i.e. road space, public 
transport, etc.); and minimise the cost of 



providing an acceptable transport system. These 
objectives cannot be achieved quickly, but if 
the traffic problems which will exist within the 
next ten years are to be solved, the long-term 
planning required must begin now. Certain 
measures might, however, be put in hand 
more quickly: 

a adoption of common fares and charges, and 
of 'through' bus/train tickets, season’ and 
area tickets; 

b improvements in comfort of public trans- 
port at the point of joining or changing 
transport ; 

c improvements in the adequacy and timing 
of commuter services; 

d within a system of traffic management, pro- 
vision of special lanes or roads for buses 
and a logical re-routing of buses ; 

e staggering of working hours to ease peak 
demands and reduce road congestion; 

f provision of adequate car parking facilities 
outside the central areas but linked to public 
service vehicle routes into the central areas; 
and, in the centre, reduction of parking 
spaces to the minimum needed for servicing 
and operational purposes. 

54. In the longer term, measures must be taken 
to provide more convenient interchange 
between bus and train which means, at the 
very least, that an adequate range of bus 
routes must pass close to main line stations. 
The ideal would be to have the bus and rail 
stations under the same roof. 

55. The group further recommended that the 
handling of freight should be co-ordinated to 
ensure that it travels by the most economical 
and convenient form of transport. Linking of 
road, rail and sea facilities should be extended 
and greater use made of standard containers. 

56. It was also recommended that action 
should be taken to reduce the pressure in the 
central areas by removing to the periphery all 
traffic generating activities which are not 
essential to the economy of those areas, i.e. 
wholesale warehouses, major office develop- 
ments, etc. 

57. To apply these recommendations could not 
fail to improve the convenience and increase 
the use made of the public transport services, 
and this in turn would justify further expenditure 
on improvements. But we should not delude 
ourselves into thinking that voluntary action on 
the lines suggested is likely to achieve speedy 
results or to bring the full benefit of a combined 
operation. This would come only from full 
integration of services, and it is difficult to see 
that this can be achieved within a purely 
voluntary system. Nevertheless, at the request 
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of the Minister of Transport we considered, in 
the light of our working group's discussions, 
the form that voluntary organisation for passen- 
ger transport co-ordination might take in the 
region, and we have recommended the setting 
up of a regional transport co-ordination com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
Planning Council and Board, and of the 
various operator, user and other interests in- 
volved. This body might well make a start on 
considering how the more immediate measures 
proposed by the working group, and sum- 
marised above, might be implemented. Much 
of the work involved would, of course, be of a 
detailed kind to be delegated to area com- 
mittees or committees appointed especially to 
consider such questions as the staggering of 
working hours. A great deal of effort would be 
involved on the part of committee members 
and others, but the co-operation of the public 
would also be essential to success. One object 
of improving public transport must be to 
reduce the congestion caused by the use of 
private cars on the roads near to, and within, 
the cities, and so enable traffic to move freely. 
Unless the public services are sufficiently 
attractive to induce the car owner to use them 
for his daily journeys to work, the improve- 
ments we are aiming at will be frustrated. 

Water 

58. The provision of an adequate supply of 
water for industrial and domestic use presents 
a classic example of the need for planning, 
involving, as it does, the assessment of future 
requirements and decision on the best means 
of meeting them adequately and in time. The 
Water Resources Act 1963 has created the 
means whereby this may be done, and the 
Council welcomes the action being taken by 
the Water Resources Board, the river authorities 
and the various water boards to assess future 
demand in order to produce an integrated 
pattern for the orderly development of the 
region's water resources and so ensure that the 
demand will be met. 

59. But we must emphasise the urgency of 
the need for action and the importance of making 
adequate allowances for potential growth of 
demand. The assurance of adequate supplies of 
industrial water at reasonable cost is a powerful 
attraction for such industries as chemicals and 
papermaking, and it is disturbing to note from 
the statistics provided in Part I, Chapter 7, that 
in South West Cumberland, for example, there 
is doubt about the sufficiency of the supply to 
meet the estimated demand. Anticipation of 
future demand must naturally not be overdone; 
we accept that the country cannot afford 
capital expenditure on water schemes which 
may be redundant to requirements; but 
adequate prudent anticipation there must be, 



if industrial development is not to be delayed 
or prevented. It is essential, in the case of 
South West Cumberland, that the responsible 
authorities at once take action to ensure that the 
future demand is met. Quite apart from this, we 
think the interests of the Cumberland industrial 
belt might possibly best be served if the two 
water boards covering the area were to be 
amalgamated, and we recommend that this be 
considered. 

60. We await with interest the anticipated 
preliminary reports on the possibilities of the 
proposed Solway and Morecambe barrages for 
providing major sources of water. 

Energy 

61. The region is particularly well provided 
with supplies of power and heat, and, even if 
coal production is declining, there is no fear 
that the increasing demand for all forms of fuel 
will not continue to be met at prices comparable 
with those of other regions. We cannot yet tell 
what the effect of the new discoveries of 
natural gas will be on the coalmining industry 
itself, but from the point of view of industry 
generally it can only be beneficial, even if, by 
lowering the price of gas over the country as a 
whole, it eliminates the slight advantage in the 
price of gas which the Northern Region at 
present enjoys over other parts of the country. 

62. Nevertheless, although there are no short- 
ages, and none are likely, there is still scope for 
economy in the use of fuel through the use of 
more modern and efficient appliances for its 
conversion to heat and energy. The point is one 
to which local authorities and the building 
industry, as well as industry generally, should 
give attention. The increasing use of central 
heating in houses, offices and factories demands 
that insulation of buildings be efficient for 
economy in its use, and over the period of life 
of a building the saving that can be effected by 
paying attention to this point will be significant. 

Housing 

63. Housing is discussed more generally in 
paragraphs 76 and 77, below. Here we are 
concerned with housing only as it contributes 
to industrial and commercial efficiency, and to 
attracting new firms — and workers — to the 
region. 

64. There is in the region a pressing need for 
houses of the standard sought by the higher 
salaried worker. The introduction of many new 
firms and the recent economic revival have 
brought a demand for higher quality houses 
from managerial, scientific and technical staff to 
which there has so far been only a slow 
response. The position is improving but more 
must be done to remedy the deficiency if we 
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are to attract these people from other regions. 
But the need is not only for 'executive type' 
housing. More private building of the less 
expensive category of houses is required* 
Housing in the private sector forms only 36 
per cent of the total in the Northern Region, 
compared with 47 per cent in the country as a 
whole. If we are to have the range of housing 
which the more prosperous regions enjoy we 
should aim at increasing the proportion 
privately built to a comparable level. In some 
areas there are difficulties in acquiring suitable 
sites. Planning authorities, housing authorities, 
housing associations, building societies and 
builders are all concerned in this matter and 
must work together to meet the need. 

Education 

65. Adequate provision for education is as 
essential to the economic progress of the region 
as an adequate transport system, or an adequate 
supply of power. It is essential for two reasons: 
first, because the industries of the future, 
depending more and more on advanced tech- 
nology and sophisticated management, will 
prosper only in areas where the general level of 
education is high ; and secondly, because in an 
increasingly mobile society, the standard of 
school education available will have an im- 
portant influence in determining where people 
choose to live. A first-rate educational system is 
one of the most powerful weapons with which 
the drift of population to other parts of the 
country can be restrained. 

66. That there are deficiencies in our regional 
educational provision has already been made 
clear in Part I, Chapter 9. We comment on 
these in a more general context in paragraphs 
78-84, below. Here we are concerned rather 
with educational provision as it more directly 
serves industry and commerce. In this respect 
the progress made in providing further 
education facilities in the region over the past 
fifteen years is most encouraging; but it is 



correspondingly disappointing that the propor- 
tion of young people in the region who take 
advantage of the facilities provided, and the 
proportion who attend day-release and block- 
release classes, are considered low by national 
standards. There may in the past have been 
economic reasons for the proportion of children 
leaving school at the minimum age being 
higher in this region than elsewhere ; but those 
reasons cannot now excuse the failure to make 
better use of further educational opportunities 
and the fact that the proportion of young people 
in apprenticeships is high in the Northern 
Region should reflect itself in a high proportion 
on day or block release. A responsibility lies 
here on employers to ensure the attendance of 
their employees at the appropriate courses and 
to encourage them to take full advantage of the 
further education facilities provided. 

67. We understand that the industrial training 
boards may establish residential training col- 
leges to meet certain of their specialised needs 
and we hope that the region may be chosen as 
the location for some of these. 

68. In so far as universities are concerned, we 
cannot be content with the situation referred to 
in Part I, Chapter 9. We think that the case for 
Tees-side, now much the largest industrial area 
in the country without a university institution, is 
very strong; a technological university there 
would go far to remedy the growing deficiency 
in the Northern Region's share of university 
education, and would be very appropriately 
placed to co-operate with a number of 
important and technologically advanced indus- 
tries. We strongly urge the Government to give 
the establishment of this institution a high 
priority. 

69. We recommend, too, the establishment of 
closer links between industry and the regional 
universities. Industrial liaison committees for 
this purpose are successful elsewhere and 
could with advantage be established here. 
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2 Increasing Prosperity 



70. As Part I, Chapter 1, explains, we look 
forward to an increase in the. regional popula- 
tion from about million to nearly 3f million 
by 1 981 (an increase, it should be noted, of over 
12 per cent). This increase assumes that the 
annual excess of those leaving the region over 
the numbers coming in from other regions can 
be reduced by 1 971 to about half that experi- 
enced in the recent past, and can be eliminated 
by 1981 — an assumption that reflects our 
confidence that with more and better employ- 
ment opportunities, better living conditions, 
and better opportunities for personal fulfilment, 
the region will be seen as a better place to live in. 

71. It is perhaps debatable whether the 
reduction of migration loss from the region 
should, as such, be regarded as an objective of 
policy. Population movement is not in itself 
undesirable. We have already referred to the 
need for accepting mobility as an incident of 
progress and, bearing in mind the rather 
arbitrary nature of regional boundaries, there 
may well be more significance in movements 
from one part of the region to another than in 
movement across the regional boundary.* But 
when, over many years, the numbers leaving 
the region are consistently more than those 
coming into it, we are justified in assuming that 
this reflects some deficiency in the opportunities 
or conditions offered here as compared with 
those elsewhere, and this has to be corrected. 

72. From the larger population, which in itself 
will mean a larger local market for regional 
industry and will therefore have a stimulating 
effect, we may look for a larger labour force. A 
prerequisite for an expanding national economy 
is, indeed, the fuller use of manpower in the 
less prosperous regions of the country. This, 
therefore, must be one of our main tasks. 
The figures in Tables 8 and 1 3 in Part I, Chapter 
4, show that the demand for labour within the 
region is estimated to increase between 1964 
and 1971 from 1,277,000 to 1,305,000, and 
that supply will be above that figure (neces- 

* The subject is one which callsfor investigation. Not enough is yet 

known about the reasons for which p — ' — ' — “ * ' — 

could, of course, be listed but to what 



sitating further introduction of new industry if 
we are to use the available labour fully). Man- 
power and employment forecasting is, of 
course, a hazardous exercise ; the various 
assumptions on which the projected increase 
is based — the reduction of the net migration 
loss from the region, the reduction of unem- 
ployment to near national rates and consider- 
ably improved activity rates — might not all be 
realised (or fully realised) in practice, and, to 
the extent that they are not, the forecast will be 
wrong. But there is no reason to think that any 
of the assumptions, or the forecast based on 
them, is unrealistic. 

73. A word, however, needs to be said on the 
subject of the activity rate — the proportion of 
the population available for employment — since 
this is one factor which it is possible to 
influence. As stated in Part I, Chapter 4, the 
activity rate among females in this region is 
only 33-2 per cent, compared with the national 
figure of 39-2 per cent. There is, therefore, 
scope for improvement. Employers of labour in 
the region have, in fact, been far more selective 
in engaging staff than employers in the Mid- 
lands or the South, where the pressure of 
demand has been greater (and the activity rates 
are higher). They should now be prepared to 
offer more flexible conditions, e.g. in hours, to 
attract more married women into employment. 

74. The larger regional market, the greater 
numbers in employment, the higher quality of 
employment which we hope will be attracted 
to the region, the improved industrial efficiency 
which we hope will be achieved through the 
measures recommended in earlier pages of 
Part II, should together ensure a rising regional 
income, increase the purchasing power of the 
people of the region and add to its local 
investment strength. 

75. As experience in the more prosperous 
parts of the country shows, increasing pros- 
perity creates not only the means of attacking 
the evils of the past— out-dated facilities, 

of Newcastle University, in relation to particular parts of the region, 
and the North Regional Planning Committee, with the support of 
the Regional Economic Planning Board, isengaged on more general 
investigations; but more work needs to be done and further 
studies in depth are being undertaken by Professor House with 
government support. 



extent each is Influential 
is notknown. Nor do we know sufficientabout the characteristics of 
the migrants in terms of age, occupationsandsoon. Useful research 
In this field has already been undertaken, mainly by Professor House 
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shabby buildings, inferior housing, poor stan- 
dards of services— but also the desire for 
improvements. By strengthening the economy 
of the region, a similar process can be set in 
motion here. Indeed there is plenty of evidence 
that this is already happening. Not only is 
prosperity growing; standards which were 
accepted in the past are no longer considered 
sufficient, and improvement is gathering mo- 
mentum. But we still have a long way to go, and 
in the following Chapter we refer to a number 
of the tasks that still have to be tackled in 
meeting the challenge of matching rising 
prosperity with the opportunities for higher 
standards of living. 
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3 The Opportunity 
for a Higher Standard 
of Living 



Housing and Other Construction 

76. The quality and variety of a region's 
housing is a good index of its prosperity. As 
Part I, Chapter 6, has made clear, the Northern 
Region's housing stock is in many respects 
deficient, and in so far as the deficiency is 
greater than the average in the country as a 
whole there is justification for the region 
receiving an increased share of public invest- 
ment in housing. The case for this has been 
made in the earlier Chapter. In the past, there 
has been relatively much less building for 
owner-occupiers than in other regions of 
England and Wales, though the rate has been 
rising in recent years. This improvement is 
heartening, as evidence of growing prosperity 
in the region, and we are anxious to see this 
progress maintained. 

77. Apart from this there are the following 
points to which housing policy for the region 
must give special emphasis. 

a A higher quality of design must be achieved 
not only in the houses themselves but also in 
the layout of housing estates. Capital invest- 
ment in housing in the region in the public 
sector alone is of the order of £30 million a 
year : if the private sector is added the total 
must be around £60 million. The impact, for 
better or worse, cannot be over-estimated. 
Nothing could do more to improve the re- 
gion's towns and villages for those now living 
in them, those who may come to live in them 
in the future, and those who base their 
judgement on passing impressions, than 
attractive and imaginative design and the 
layout of new housing schemes. In existing 
housing areas, as well as in new estates, 
careful tree-planting and landscaping could 
transform the environment at a compara- 
tively modest cost. Investment in good 
design and landscaping, based on sound 
professional advice, is good investment. 

b We can only regard the targets set out in 



Part I, Chapter 6, as minimum targets. We 
cannot overlook the financial limitations, the 
competing needs of other regions, nor the 
need to assess realistically the capacity of 
the construction industry and the availability 
of professional staff. Full advantage should 
therefore be taken of the opportunity 
presented by industrialised building methods 
to improve productivity. 

c As in most other regions, there is great scope 
for improving older houses lacking basic 
services and other amenities. In particular, 
the existence in this region of blocks of 
dwellings owned by the National Coal 
Board and similar organisations affords a 
special opportunity for comprehensive im- 
provement schemes in partnership with local 
authorities. 

d There is no doubt in our minds that the 
present methods of public planning of 
capital expenditure on construction projects 
— housing and other— are largely rudimen- 
tary. Network analysis and critical path 
programming to ensure that projects proceed 
expeditiously to completion are used by only 
a few authorities. Their use must be extended 
— eventually on a sub-regional or regional 
scale — if the inefficient use of scarce 
resources is to be avoided . The services of the 
National Building Agency are available to 
authorities to help them introduce these and 
other techniques. By programming capital 
works it should be possible to save interest 
on construction, reduce the amount of 
unproductive capital locked up in empty 
buildings and sites, reduce labour require- 
ments, and avoid disruption of contractors' 
effort and enable their equipment to be more 
effectively exploited. 

To introduce these techniques, however, 
would only be a start. Over the whole field of 
public investment and construction there is a 
pressing need for co-ordinating to the 
maximum practicable extent public works 
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programmes within the region, relating them 
to the availability of land, labour, plant and 
financial resources to eliminate delay and 
waste. The Northern Region seems to us to 
offer possibilities for an experiment in organi- 
sation of this kind and we intend to examine 
further, in co-operation with the Economic 
Planning Board and the National Building 
Agency, the practicability of putting forward 
a proposal on these lines for the Govern- 
ment's consideration. 

e The adoption of selective tendering and 
negotiated and serial contracting, whereby a 
contractor is brought into design planning at 
a much earlier stage than at present and is 
assured of an even flow of work on which to 
plan ahead, would, we believe, be of particu- 
lar benefit to the industry, as would other 
improvements in contracting practice such as 
more widespread use of standardised forms 
and conditions of contract and the prompt 
and even flow of contractual payments. 
f Builders themselves must adopt every avail- 
able means of increasing productivity. This 
will entail not only greater mechanisation on 
site and a ready acceptance of new materials 
and construction methods, but also the 
adoption of more sophisticated management 
and design techniques such as network 
analysis and critical path planning, cost 
limits and controls, dimensional co- 
ordination and the standardisation of com- 
ponents. On the larger projects the increased 
use of computers will be required, not only as 
aids to management, but also for the speedier 
resolution of design problems, preparation of 
bills of quantities and design data, stock 
control and the organisation and control of 
the larger client building programmes. 

Education 

78. We have already referred to the need for 
adequate educational provision in promoting 
economic progress. But education also has a 
social content which carries with it inherent 
improvements in standards of living and 
attitude, as much as the more obvious material 
development. 

79. Traditionally, educational planning in this 
country has not been accustomed to think in a 
regional context. (Further education and the 
provision of special schools are the exceptions 
which prove the rule.) But in a coherent policy 
of regional development, education must have 
an important, indeed a vital, part. 

80. The improvement of the educational 
system differs, however, in one respect from 
most of the other developments envisaged in 
this report. What is needed in housing can be 
related to population trends; what is needed in 



transport can be determined by suitable traffic 
surveys and other means ; but in many important 
respects what is needed in education is deter- 
mined by the energy, the determination, and the 
ambition of our young people (and their 
parents). By and large, additional facilities for 
education at all levels will be provided only 
when there is clear proof that they will be fully 
employed. More places in the sixth forms of 
schools, more colleges of further education and 
technical colleges, and, at the other end of the 
scale, more nursery education, will only work 
their way to the head of the queue when the 
demand for them from the public becomes 
irresistible. In some of these areas of education 
what is available in the region falls far short of 
what we think is necessary if the prosperity of 
the region in the future is to be assured. A 

responsibility for improving the present standard 
rests not only on those responsible for deter- 
mining priorities on the national scale, but also 
directly on the public here in the North. Unless 
we all insist upon an educational system second 
to none and show that we are as ready as any 
to make the sacrifices necessary to continue 
our education, our educational system will not 
be able to make up the deficiencies which it 
has inherited from the past. 

81. Part I, Chapter 9, draws attention to a 
number of points on which improvement in our 
regional educational provision is desirable. 
Among these one particular need stands out: 
the stepping-up of the present provision for 
training teachers. In recent years, the attention 
of those responsible for the supply of teachers 
has been concentrated in the main on the 
problems of the primary school. But secondary 
schools also have had their difficulties, particu- 
larly in recruiting and retaining teachers of 
mathematics, science and English. As the sixth 
forms grow (and they have grown by 13 per 
cent in the two years from 1 964 to 1 966, at a 
time when the numbers in the relevant age 
groups have not been increasing at all) these 
difficulties seem sure to become more acute. 
The need is clear also in the field of technical 
education. We think it would not be unreason- 
able to plan on the assumption that the demand 
for further education in ten years' time will be 
twice what it is today. Developments on this 
scale will call for much greater provision than 
now exists for training technical teachers, and 
we think there is a good case for locating a 
new college for this particular purpose in the 
Northern Region. 

82. In so far as universities are concerned we 
have already referred to the need for establish- 
ing such an institution on Tees-side. We foresee, 
however, a need for a number of other 
university developments within the next few 
years. If, as we expect, the Royal Commission 
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on Medical Education recommends the estab- 
lishment of some additional medical schools, 
we think that one of them should be in the 
region, which in many areas suffers from a 
chronic shortage of doctors. We hope also that 
the universities will be enabled to improve and 
extend the work they are now doing in 
management education and in the provision for 
continuing the education of professional people 
employed in industry and the public service. 

83. It is a platitude to say that we are living 
through an educational explosion on a quite 
unprecedented scale. The proportion of public 
expenditure devoted to education grows year 
by year — though not as fast as many of us would 
like. The investment, both of money and of 
effort, which education demands, represents 
every year a larger share of national resources. 

If the rate of return on this investment could be 
calculated in the same way as is the return on 
other investments, we believe that it would be 
seen to be fully justified on the strictest financial 
criteria. We understand that a number of 
researches are now in hand, which we hope 
will be pursued with vigour, and in due course 
elaborated to provide comparisons between 
different kinds of educational expenditure, and 
also between the expenditure in the various 
regions. If and when this proves to be possible 
we believe that it will be shown that educational 
investment in the Northern Region is at least 
as promising a proposition as anywhere else in 
the country. 

84. In the last resort education has to be judged 
by something more than purely economic 
criteria. If, in the foregoing paragraphs, we have 
bid high for improved educational facilities for 
our region, it is because we believe that the 
people of the region deserve educational oppor- 
tunities at least as good as those in any other 
part of the country. 

Health and Welfare Services 

85. Much has been achieved since 1948 to 
remedy the disparity in standards of hospital 
services between the Northern Region and the 
rest of the country— largely as a result of wise 
planning by the Regional Hospital Board. The 
task now will be to maintain parity with 
national standards and to ensure that the funds 
available continue to be spent to best advan- 
tage. These are matters for the hospital board. 
We must stress, however, the importance of 
ensuring that the planning of future hospital and 
other health services in the region is keyed to 
other relevant aspects of regional planning and 
development. For example, account must be 
taken not only of the growth of population, but 
of plans affecting future population distribution, 
and of the changing industrial pattern of the 
region. Particular consideration will have to be 



given to the movement of workers from the 
coalmining industry to other types of industry 
differently located and characterised by differ- 
ent occupational hazards. We have insufficient 
information on the extent to which this is, in 
fact, receiving attention or on the standard of 
the services provided. We therefore intend to 
examine the full range of services and will 
report on them later. 

Improving the Environment 

86. With increasing car ownership and im- 
proved roads, the pressures on the countryside 
for recreational activities are growing rapidly. 
To meet these pressures we would like to see 
the speedy establishment of attractive Country 
Parks of the various types recommended in the 
White Paper Leisure in the Countryside. With 
its four National Parks the region will be getting 
many more day visitors from outside and there 
will be particular value in Country Parks, 
suitably located to draw people away from 
areas such as the Lake District which are 
already getting overcrowded. 

87. The region has many historic towns and 
villages which have great interest and still 
retain much of their original character. We 
believe that here are assets which must not be 
squandered ; and that pressures for redevelop- 
ment should be properly used to improve and 
not to damage these assets. We recommend 
that there should be a comprehensive study, 
without delay, of the layout, historic buildings 
and urban quality of these places, so that there 
can be a basis for planning for change without 
destroying their character. 

88. There are parts of the region where land- 
scaping and tree-planting on a large scale can 
make a major improvement to an otherwise 
uninteresting or scarred landscape. In South- 
East Northumberland, North-East Durham, 
Tees-side and West Cumberland, there are 
areas where systematic tree-planting would 
help enormously to give scenic attraction to 
the countryside and encourage the develop- 
ment of recreation centres. 

Dereliction 

89. The lack of progress in clearing dereliction 
in the older industrial areas of the region has 
been very disappointing. Despite the high 
rate of grants made available by the Govern- 
ment under the Local Employment Act, and the 
pressing need to improve the appearance of the 
affected areas and to provide more land suitable 
for industrial use, the inroads being made 
into the problem are painfully slow. It is now 
necessary to give a further impetus to clearance 
by other means. There is provision under the 
Local Employment Act (repeated under the 
Industrial Development Act) for the Board of 
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Trade to acquire land and carry out work on it 
to bring it into use, or to improve the amenities 
of the neighbourhood. This power has not been 
used in the past. We suggest that it is essential 
for it to be utilised now. 

90. The Opencast Executive of the National 
Coal Board has expressed willingness to help 
in preparing and carrying out schemes to clear 
dereliction, and we hope that local authorities 
will make use of its services. 

Telecommunications 

91. It is noteworthy that the percentage of 
households in the region which are provided 
with telephones is still little more than half the 
national average — 1 4 per cent, compared with 
25 per cent for the country as a whole and 23 
per cent for Scotland. The figures point to the 
need for active stimulation oftelephonedemand 
in the region if its relative position in this respect 
is to be improved, and, even if this means a small 
measure of priority in supply, action should be 
taken now to eliminate the waiting list in the 
region until a more satisfactory rate of telephone 
'penetration' has been achieved. In the light of 
this, we cannot be content that the waiting list 
for telephones in the region, which the Post 
Office had planned to eliminate early in 1966, 
has not only not been eliminated but is actually 
being allowed to grow longer. 

92. The main limiting factor in overtaking the 
demand — the inability of manufacturers to 
supply the equipment needed in the telephone 
exchanges — points to the need for further 
expansion in that sector. 

Leisure 

Sport and Recreation 

93. Even when allowance is made for the 
region's wealth of natural recreational facilities 
— for fishing, walking, climbing and so on — 
the fact brought out in Part I, Chapter 10, that 
the provision of playing fields in the North 
Eastern counties (figures are not available yet 
for the whole region) is little more than a quarter 
of what is now generally regarded as the 
desirable standard, cannot be considered as 
acceptable. More facilities are needed. If they 
are second rate they are not good enough, for 
we should aim at producing sportsmen and 
women equal to the world's best. But first-class 
facilities are expensive to provide and the funds 
available are limited. It is, therefore, essential 
that planning for their provision should be 
considered on the regional plane to ensure the 
most effective distribution serving the largest 
possible numbers. 

94. For the same reason, we need to discover 
much more than we now know about the way 
in which people use and want to use their 



leisure time. There is a great need for more 
enquiry along these lines, as suggested in 
Part I, Chapter 10, if the region is to be in a 
position to apply the available funds to the best 
advantage in meeting the needs and wishes of 
its people. Research into these aspects could, at 
the same time, cover other recreational needs— 
the demand for theatrical and similar entertain- 
ment for example— and, we would hope, on 
that account might more readily receive 
financial support from the Government. 

The Arts 

95. Like other provincial areas, the Northern 
Region suffers from the attraction which 
London, as the national centre, must always 
have for the professional artist. While artistic 
facilities in London must be maintained at their 
existing level of excellence, it is now time that 
more support was given for the arts in provincial 
areas. Artists should be encouraged to move and 
travel for training and development. The region 
must create the cultural climate in which their 
talents can flourish and be fully developed for 
the benefit of the community. A positive 
approach is needed. There is no reason why the 
region should not be developed artistically, not 
merely as part of Britain, but as part of Europe. 
The objective of any policy towards the arts 
must be to foster a deeper and wider appre- 
ciation, not just by a few, but by all who display 
an existing or latent interest or talent. This can 
be done by : 

a making the arts available, accessible and 
known to more people at reasonable prices; 
b raising standards of performance, both 
amateur and professional ; 
c helping the best local talent and bringing in 
the best from outside ; 

d providing the facilities in terms of men, 
money and materials to enable these things 
to be properly done. 

96. In bringing the arts to a wider, more 
discerning public, the role of education in 
awakening and developing the interest of a 
new generation is vital. 

97. In framing proposals for -such a policy 
there are three overriding considerations: 

a Quality is paramount. Second rate standards, 
especially professionally, do more harm than 
good. Good facilities are needed in which 
artists can work, and the regular provision of 
concerts, plays, etc., to attract and build up a 
steady habit of participation or attendance by 
the public throughout the year. 
b It is necessary to provide regionally the 
whole range of the arts from the most 
popular to the more specialised. There should 
be a wide variety of events. There is no place 
for dictation of taste. 
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c A due measure of priority must be given to 
public investment in the arts. This implies 
that the amount provided must be substan- 
tially greater than in the past. 

With these considerations in mind, we see 
the main immediate needs as being: 
a a detailed study of existing facilities for the 
arts, changes in the pattern of demand, and 
future requirements ; 

b the provision of new or improved buildings 
to house the arts ; 

c increased support, particularly for profes- 
sional work of high standard ; 
d arts facilities for young people between the 
ages of 1 5 and 25 ; 
e help for local artists. 

Tourism 

98. Not enough is made of the region's 
potential for tourism and holidays — an eco- 
nomic asset which neither the region nor the 
nation can afford to neglect. The hotel industry 
here needs to be encouraged to improve its 
facilities to match those of its continental 
competitors. If more overseas visitors were 
attracted to the region and more of Britain's 
own people persuaded to spend holidays here 
rather than abroad, net out-goings on tourism 
would be substantially reduced. At the same 
time further development in this sphere would 
make the region a more attractive place in 
which to live and work. 

99. If we are to make the most of these 
opportunities a good deal must first be done to 



evaluate the existing facilities for tourists 
throughout the region and to identify the main 
deficiencies. Considerable work on recreational 
needs, especially of the local population, has 
already been done by some planning authorities 
and by the Regional Sport and Recreational 
Council, but the wider needs will have to be 
examined in more detail. Research on these 
lines (which would have to take account of the 
work already being done by the National Park 
authorities, certain local authorities and as part 
of the Tees-side Survey and Plan) would 
appropriately be carried out under the aegis of 
the Northern Economic Planning Council and 
the proposed central consultative committee of 
travel associations. After the additional facilities 
required had been determined it would be for 
the Council, the consultative committee and 
the travel associations to help in planning these 
facilities and in securing finance for the 
projects involved. 

100. So far, publicity for the holiday attractions 
of the Northern Region has been undertaken 
mainly by individual authorities advertising 
their own particular areas. It will obviously be 
necessary to continue this type of publicity 
but attempts must also be made to publicise the 
attractions of the region as a whole so that 
visitors after spending, say, a few days in the 
Lake District are encouraged to explore the 
Roman Wall, the Border Country and the 
Northumbrian and North Yorkshire coasts and 
moors. By offering varied holidays along these 
lines, which would be advertised both at home 
and abroad, the region could attain its share of 
visitors and make its proper contribution to the 
nation's tourist industry. 
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Distribution 
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1 01 . An important part of our future work will 
be to consider the physical pattern of future 
expansion in the region. The present pattern of 
population distribution is not everywhere ideal 
and in some areas is rapidly becoming outdated 
by industrial change; spontaneous movement 
is gathering momentum; and, looking to the 
longer term, we must plan to provide for the 
major increase in population which will occur 
in the last twenty years of the century and 
beyond. It is already clear that this major 
increase cannot all be provided for by expansion 
of existing cities and towns, and that a number 
of new areas of settlement will have to be 
sought. The region, with its considerable land 
resources, must consider itself as an area to 
which some substantial part of the national 
increase must be channelled. 

102. However, until it has been possible to 
carry out detailed studies of the several sub- 
regions, it would be premature to reach any 
firm conclusions about the desirable changes in 
the physical pattern of regional growth and 
expansion. These studies we propose now to 
initiate in co-operation with the Economic 
Planning Board and with the collaboration of 
the North Regional Planning Committee and 
its Technical Committee. Certain areas have 
already been studied in more or less detail. A 
general study of Cumberland and Westmorland 
was published at the end of 1 965 ( Cumberland 
and Westmorland: a Sub-Regional Study*) and 
a very detailed transportation and land-use 
survey of Tees-side is now being carried out by 
consultants; the problem of the Berwick area 
and that part of the region adjacent to the 
eastern end of the Scottish border was 
examined in the Border Study summarised in 
the White Paper, The Scottish Economy 
1965-1370, Cmnd 2864. For the rest, a con- 
siderable amount of statistical and other 
material is already available as a basis for the 
further work intended. 

103. But at this stage, and until the further 

• Deportment of Economic Affaire 



work can be carried out, it is possible only to 
give a few general indications for the short 
and medium term. 

104. Some steps towards development have 
recently been taken in the Berwick and Eastern 
Borders area which the Development Com- 
mission, after consultation with the Northern 
Economic Planning Council and Board as well 
as those of Scotland, has selected as an 
experimental 'trigger area' where a nucleus of 
industrial and social development will be 
promoted to help revitalise the local economy. 
This is an area that has been losing population 
at an alarming rate in recent years, and one 
object of the Commission's scheme is to 
reverse this trend. A local advisory body has 
been established to prepare proposals for the 
Commission's consideration. 

105. We have encouraged the Development 
Commission's interest in the area and will 
continue to support it. Development on any 
large scale there cannot be expected quickly; 
there is, for example, no evidence of any early 
prospect of drawing substantial new popula- 
tion into the area, and the more immediate 
objective of the Commission's activities must 
no doubt be to arrest the present decline. But 
Berwick-upon-Tweed has many features 
attractive to new industry — space for develop- 
ment, good communications, ample water 
supplies and a pleasant environment — and in 
the longer term we would hope that other 
opportunities would open up and enable an 
enlarged Berwick to become a strong centre 
of support for the surrounding rural area. 

1 06. Of the main conurbations, Tyneside, with 
Wearside, will remain the most populous in 
the next decade, with the new towns of 
Cramlington, Killingworth and Washington 
focusing the main population growth. We 
think it important that a full land-use and 
transportation survey of the area should be 
undertaken as early as possible to determine 
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the most rational lines of future physical 
development for the area as a whole. 

107. Tees-side — including the area from 
Hartlepool to Darlington — is the area with 
probably the greater long-term development 
potential and the survey now being carried out 
there will help its rational development. It is 
one of the most economically favoured parts 
of the region, with ample level land, not subject 
to subsidence, capable of development ; capa- 
city for considerable port development ; relative 
freedom from dereliction; the advantage of 
proximity to the Cleveland Hills and to the 
North York Moors National Park; a com- 
mercially strategic position, reinforced by 
good lines of communication to the south by 
air, rail and road. The extent of its future 
development would be a matter for further 
investigation; but we regard it as a national, 
and not merely a regional growth area, and we 
ask the Government to consider it as such. 

108. The rapid change now overtaking the 
coalfield area of West Durham has already 
posed the question of how far one should seek 
to maintain the present settlement pattern. 
We commend Durham County Council's policy 
of concentrating development on the more 
viable settlements and recognising that some 
of the smaller ones can no longer be maintained. 
The siting of new industry in a small number of 
selected favourable locations, with travel to 
work over longer distances than in the past 
now being accepted, enables most of the 
existing social fabric to be kept in use without 
uneconomic dispersal of industry. 

1 09. The new towns of Newton Aycliffe and 
Peterlee are, and will continue to be, major 
growth points of population and industry in 
South and East Durham. 

110. In West Cumberland, replacement of the 
declining coal industry by more diverse indus- 
trial development is making for a stronger and 
more vigorous economy which should be well 
able to hold and support the growing popu- 
lation. In this county a further natural point for 
growth is in the Carlisle/Solway area and we 
consider that a detailed study of the economic 
and physical possibilities for major develop- 
ment in this area should be undertaken as 



early as practicable, irrespective of whether or 
not the proposed Solway Barrage is considered 
to be an economic and practical proposition. 

111. In a number of the rural areas the problem 
for the immediate future is more generally that 
of a contracting, rather than an expanding, 
population. In the northernmost part of North- 
umberland, for example, which has suffered a 
decline in population over a long period, the 
loss was as much as 6 per cent between 1 951 
and 1961. In parts of Cumberland and West- 
morland there have also been significant losses. 
The problem is the more serious to the areas 
affected in that those who move out are 
largely the younger and more enterprising 
people. 

112. The main causes of the exodus of young 
people from the rural districts are not far to seek. 
They lie in the lack of suitable employment 
opportunities and lack of the amenities and 
entertainment provided in more populous areas. 
The valuable research into the problem which 
Professor House of Newcastle University has 
carried out has thrown a good deal of light on it. 
But the remedy is not always available. The 
opportunities will always be less in rural than 
in urban areas, and the countryside, though it 
has its own attractions, cannot offer the 
attractions of the town. Yet we cannot afford to 
let the position simply drift if we are not 
content to see progressive decay of rural life. 

113. It would not be realistic to expect that the 
rural population can everywhere be kept static, 
much less that the present trend can every- 
where be reversed. Yet there are possibilities of 
providing opportunities for those who do not 
want to leave the rural area, where small 
industrial units can be established in selected 
centres to which workers can travel from the 
surrounding area. This and the increasing 
mobility of people, allowing them to seek both 
their livelihood and their entertainment in 
places at some distance from their homes, will 
help to hold population. Local enterprise can do 
much to attract industry even to fairly isolated 
and remote small towns. The activities of the 
Development Commission, to which we have 
already referred, and other government action — 
the extension of the development area to the 
whole Northern Region opens up new possi- 
bilities — are also welcome. 
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5 The Need to Help 
Ourselves 



114. Although in the course of this study we 
have made a number of recommendations and 
requests for further government support, we 
must return to the point made in the Introduction 
to Part 1 1, that it is above all on the people of the 
North themselves that success in building a 
strong and prosperous region must depend. 

115. We must first have unity of purpose. It is 
important to recognise that the region is an 
economic entity and not two separate districts 
divided by the Pennines. It is important, too, 
that all sections of the community should 
recognise that they have common cause in 
working for the objectives we have discussed. 
There is no room in this task for parochialism or 
for the pursuit of purely sectional interests. 

116. We must all accept also the need for hard 
work and determination in meeting what we 
have called the challenge of the changing 
North. Strength and prosperity will not come to 
us otherwise; for if we are to succeed, we 
must invest more in our region and to do this we 
must produce more. This means making the 
most of all our opportunities, using our assets 
in manpower, machinery, materials and land to 
the full. We have fallen behind some other 
regions and an all-out effort is needed if we are 
to catch up. There is no place now for restrictive 
practices. 
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APPENDIX 




Population Growth, Northern 
Region, 1801 to 1961 



Year 


Census enumerated po 


ulation. Northern Region 


■ooo 


% of Great Britain total 


1801 


634 


60 


1811 


697 


5-8 


1821 


801 


5-7 


1831 


891 


5-5 


1841 


1,011 




1851 


1,161 


5-6 


1861 


1,360 


5-9 


1871 


1,647 


6-3 


1881 


1,957 




1891 


2,216 




1901 


2,499 




1911 


2,815 


69 


1921 


3,020 




1931 


3,038 




1951 


3,141 




1961 


3,252 


6-3 



APPENDIX 

9 Percentage Distribution of United 
^ Kingdom Population, 1821 and 1961 



Area 


Percentage 




1821 


1961 


United Kingdom 


1000 


100-0 


Northern Ireland 




9-8 






2-7 


England and Wales 

Northern England 




87-5 






26-5 


East and West Ridings 




6-2 


North West . . 




7-9 


Wales 


8-6 


12-5 


Midlands 


5-1 


5-0 


North Midland 




15-9 


Midland 


6-7 


6-9 


Southern England . . 


7-2 


9-0 






400 


South West . . 


270 


33-5 




,,.3 


6-5 
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4 Population Projections for the 
Northern Region 
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1. Part I, Chapter 1, refers to three different 
projections of the region's population to 1971 
and 1 981 : those used in the National Plan; the 
revised projections recently published by the 
General Register Office;* and the projections 
adopted for purposes of this study. The three 
sets of estimates give the results in Table 1 of 
this Appendix. The 'without migration' or 'static' 
natural-change component of the National Plan 
projections is slightly higher than that which 
appears in the GRO revision, and which is 
also used for purposes of this study. But the 
biggest differences between the three sets of 
figures are due to the different migration 
assumptions incorporated in the projections. 
National Plan and GRO Revised 
Projections 

2. The migration assumptions in the National 
Plan implied the continuation of past trends 

TABLE 1 

Estimated Population 
Northern Region, with 
Allowance for Migration , m 



Projections 


1964 


1971 


1981 


National Plan 


3,301 


3,429 


3,622 


GRO Revision 


3,301 


3,433 


3,646 


Present Study 


3,301 


3,456 


3,719 



TABLE 2 

Population Changes 
(Revised GRO Projections) 





1964-71 


1964-81 


Natural change: 






‘Static’ projections 


+195 


+512 


Consequential effect of 
migration assumptions 
Net population movement 


-7 

-56 


-41 

-126 


Total change 


+132 


+345 


.. „ 1971 ” 

„ 1981 


3,301 

3,433 

3,646 



* The Registrar General* Quarterly Return lor England and Wales, No. 



throughout the projection period. It was 
estimated that over the five years 1 959-64 there 
had been an average net loss from the region of 

7,000 people a year, consisting entirely of 
movement to other regions of England and 
Wales. The Plan projections assumed that net 
loss to other regions of England and Wales 
would continue at the same rate, but that the 
Northern Region would also lose by migration 
to other countries (Scotland, Northern Ireland 
and abroad) at the rate of 3,000 a year in the 
period 1 964-71 , and at the rate of 2,000 a year 
in the period 1971-81. On this basis, the total 
net population movement away from the region 
in 1964-81, was put at 155,000; with a 
consequent reduction of 52,000 in natural 
increase. 

3. In 1964-65 the region experienced a net 
loss of 11,000 people through migration. The 
GRO has estimated that this represented a net 
outflow of 7,000 to other regions of England 
and Wales — which was indeed a continuation 
of the 1 959-64 trend— and of 4,000 to other 
countries. However, the GRO's revised projec- 
tions take some account of views expressed by 
the Northern Economic Planning Council and 
Board on the likely effects of regional develop- 
ment policies. They assume that average net 
loss to England and Wales will be reduced to 

4.000 a year for 1964-71, and to 3,000 a year 
for 1971-81. At the same time, net outflow 
to other countries is assumed to stay at the 
current rate of 4,000 a year. On these assump- 
tions, the total net population movement away 
from the region, 1964—81, would amount to 
126,000; with a consequential reduction of 

41.000 in natural increase. 

4. On the basis of the revised GRO projections, 
the expected population changes can be as 
shown in Table 2 of this Appendix. Thus, the 
region's population would grow by about 10* 
per cent between 1964 and 1981— equivalent 
to +0-6 per cent a year, compared with an 
average of +0-4 per cent a year between 
1951 and 1964. 

5. Table 3 of this Appendix gives a breakdown 
of the GRO revised projections by age-group. It 
shows that up to 1 971 nearly two-thirds of the 
population increase would consist of children 
under 15, and that the increase in adult 
population would be confined to people of 

69, for the first quarter of 1 966. HMSO. 
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TABLE 3 

Population Changes by Age-Group (Revised GRO Projections) 





Children 
Under 15 


Working Age 


Older People 


All Ages 


15*64 


Females 

15-59 


Males 

65+ 


Females 

60+ 


1964 Population 


810 


1,062 


970 


146 


313 


3,301 


Change, 1 964-71 


+85 


-18 


-5 


+23 


+48 


+132 


1971 Population 


895 


1,044 


965 


169 


361 


3,433 


Change, 1971-81 


+86 


+34 


+27 


+23 


+41 


+213 


1981 Population 


981 


1,078 


992 


192 


. 402 


3,646 



over 'working age'. After 1 971 there would be 
a further substantial increase in the child 
population, but the increase in adult population 
would be shared between the working-age and 
older age groups. 

The Projections adopted in this Study 

6. As Part I, Chapter 1 , points out, the Planning 
Council considers that the revised GRO pro- 
jections do not take sufficient account of efforts 
to stimulate economic growth in the region. 
This study is based on the assumption that 
existing policies, together with the measures 
here proposed, will lead to the average net 
migration loss of 7,000 a year experienced over 
the period 1959-64 being halved to 3,500 a 
year by 1 971 , and to the achievement of a state of 
balance by 1981. (Within the overall reduction 
there might be proportionate declines in net 
movement to other countries as well as to 
other regions of England and Wales.) On these 
assumptions the total net population move- 
ment away from the region in 1964-81, would 
be reduced to 70,000. The expected population 
changes would be as shown in Table 4 of this 
Appendix. 

7. Thus, this study assumes that the region will 
have 23,000 more people in 1971, and 73,000 



TABLE 4 

Population Changes 
(Study Projections) 



Natural change : 

'Static' projections 

Consequential effects of 
migration assumptions 

Net population movement 


1964-71 1964-81 


+195 +512 

-4 -24 

-36 -70 


+155 +418 


Population in 1964 


3,301 


„ „ 1971 


3,456 


„ „ 1981 


3,719 



more people in 1981, than the revised GRO 
projections suggest. Table 5 of this Appendix 
gives a breakdown of the study projections by 
age-group. Since the assumed reduction in net 
migration loss affects the younger age-groups 
particularly, the study projections imply a more 
pronounced increase in the population of 
working age, after 1971, than is shown in 
Table 3 of this Appendix. 



TABLE 5 

Population Changes by Age-Group (Study Projections) 





Children 
Under 15 


Working Age 


Older People 


All Ages 


Males 

15-64 


Females 

15-59 


Males 

65+ 


Females 

60+ 


1964 Population 


810 


1,062 


970 


146 


313 


3,301 


Change, 1964-71 


+92 


-7 


+2 


+22 


+46 


+155 


1971 Population 


902 


1,055 


972 


168 


359 


3,456 


Change, 1971-81 


+102 


+55 


+43 


+24 


+39 


+263 


1981 Population 


1,004 


1,110 


1,015 


192 


398 


3,719 
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APPENDIX 



5 Estimated Distribution of 

Population within the Northern 
Region, 1971 and 1981 



Sub-Regions 


Home Population Distributior 




Mid- 


964 


Mid-1971 


Mid-1 981 


'000 


% 


'000 


% 


'000 


1 * 


1 

Rural Fringe 


381-5 


11-6 


398-0 


11-5 


425-0 


11-4 


North Northumberland 


89-0 


2-7 


90-5 


2-6 


93-5 


2-5 


West Northumberland 


53 0 


1-6 


54-0 


1-6 


55-5 


1-5 


Rural North Riding 


239-5 


7-3 


253-5 


7-3 


276-0 


7-4 


2 














Northumberland Coalfield 


103-5 


3-1 


106-0 


3-1 


109-5 


2-9 


3 














Tyneside 




40-3 


1,373-0 


39-7 


1,453-0 


39-1 


North Tyneside 


581-5 


17-6 


599-0 


17-3 


630-5 


17-0 


South Tyneside 


747-5 


22-6 


774-0 


22-4 


822-5 


22-1 


4 














North-West Durham 


98-0 


3-0 


98-0 


2-8 


98-0 


2-6 


S 














Durham City and East Durham 


190-0 


5-8 


194-0 


5-6 


204-0 


5-5 


6 














Darlington and South-West Durham 


279-0 


8-5 


287-0 


8-3 


300-5 


8-1 


Darlington 


113-0 


3-4 


121-0 


3-5 


134-5 


3-6 


South-West Durham 


166-0 


5-0 


166-0 


4-8 


166-0 


4-5 


7 














Tees-side 


556-5 


16-9 


621-5 


18-0 


726-5 


19-5 


8 














Cumberland 


297-0 


9-0 


311-5 


9-0 


334-0 


9-0 


9 














Westmorland 


66-5 


2-0 


67-0 


1-9 


68-5 


1-8 


TOTAL, NORTHERN REGION 


3,301 -0 


100-0 


3,456-0 


100-0 


3,719-0 


100-0 
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appendix 



Employees in Employment/ 
Northern Region and Great Britain 
at Mid-1964 

Analysis by Industry Groups 





Northern Region 


Great Britain 




No. Employed 
1964 
'000 


%of 

Total 

Employment 


% Change 
within the 
industry 
1960-64 


No. Employed 
1964 
'000 


%of 

Total 

Employment 


% Change 
within the 
industry 
1960-64 


A 

Extractive Industries 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing . . 


279 


2 2 


-21 6 


528-4 


2-3 


-15-0 


of which 

Agriculture and Horticulture 


248 


19 


-235 


485-5 


2-1 


-15-7 


Mining and Quarrying 


124 4 


9-7 


-20 5 


656-9 


2-9 


-14-4 


of which 

Coalmining 


119 0 


9 3 


-20 5 


591-3 


2-6 


-15-4 


Total 


152 3 


11-9 


-20-7 


1,185-3 


5-2 


-14-7 


B 

Manufacturing Industry 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 


331 


2-6 


+09 


804-6 


3-5 


+2-2 


Chemicals and Allied Industries . . 


53 8 


4 2 


-6-6 


507-7 


2-2 • 


-3-9 


Metal Manufacture 


59 5 


47 


-2 0 


621-8 


2-7 


+0-9 


Engineering, Electrical Goods and 
Metal Goods 


122 6 


9 6 


+84 


2,755-5 


12-0 


+7-1 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 


431 


3 4 


-25 6 


203-8 


0-9 


-19-7 


Vehicles 


11 9 


0 9 


-222 


871-4 


3-8 


-4-4 


Textiles 


207 


16 


+10-7 


780-7 


3-4 


-7-1 


Leather, Leather Goods and Fur . . 


27 


0 2 


+12-5 


62-3 


0-3 


-1-0 


Clothing and Footwear 


31 2 


2 4 


+30 


539-3 


2-4 


-4-6 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement, etc. 


17 2 


13 


+62 


351-3 


1-5 


+4-8 


Timber, Furniture, etc. 


131 


10 


+9-2 


288-6 


1-3 


— 


Paper, Printing and Publishing 


16 3 


13 


+7-2 


623-4 


2-7 


+4-4 


Other Manufacturing 


12 4 


10 


+18-1 


321 -O 


1-4 


+6-9 


Total 


437 6 


343 


-12 


8,731 -4 


38-1 


+0-8 


C 

Construction and 
Service Industries 














Construction 


954 


7 5 


+137 


1,616-9 


7-1 


+13-8 


Gas, Electricity and Water . . 


21 9 


17 


+12 9 


403-2 


1-8 


+8-7 


Transport and Communication 


84 5 


6 6 


-3 4 


1,637-2 


7-2 


+0-3 


Distributive Trades 


159 9 


12 5 


+5-5 


2,937-0 


12-8 


+6-0 


Insurance, Banking and Finance . . 


191 


1-5 


+137 


623-0 


2-7 


+15-8 


Professional and Scientific Services 


125 0 


9 8 


+19 6 


2,312-7 


10-1 


+17-2 


Miscellaneous Services 


1104 


8 7 


+11 5 


2,1 59-7 


9-4 


+10-1 


Public Administration 


702 


5 5 


-2 5 


1,285-7 


5-6 


+2-8 


Total 


686 4 


63 8 


+81 


12,975-4 


56-7 


+8-9 


GRAND TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 


1,276 3 


100 0 


+03 


22,892-1 


100-0 


+4-2 



1 These estimates are derived from samples of national insurance card exchanges in June, July and August, and are subject to sampling and estimation errors 
which can be substantial in the case of small groups. 

2 The regional estimates do not take full account of cases where a person is employed in another region from that In which his card is exchanged. 

3 The estimates also include some persons not in employment at mid-year who were not registered as unemployed in June, but who exchanged their Insurance 
cards during the June-August quarter. 

4 Part-time and occasional workers as well as school pupils and students with lobs are reckoned as whole units. 
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APPENDIX 



Changes in Employees in 
Employment in the Northern 
Region and Great Britain, 1960-64 

Male and Female Employment 



Males 

Extractive 

Manufacturing 
Construction and Services 
Total Males, All Industries 



Northern Region 



184-2 
330 3 
363 8 



145 3 
321-4 



878 3 



Females 

Extractive 

Manufacturing 
Construction and Services 



Total Females, All Industries 



1124 

2709 



116-2 
299 5 



-10 3 
+3-3 
+106 



% Change 



1,271-2 1,074-8 

5,843-1 5,926-1 

7,071-9 7,609-8 



-15-4 

+1-4 

+7-6 



14,186-2 14,610-7 



+3-0 



110-5 



114-5 

2,81 6-8 2,805-3 

4,846-0 5,365-6 



+8-1 



7,777-3 8,281 -4 
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Unemployment in the Northern 
Region, Annual Averages, 1954-65* 







Northern 


Region 




Males 




Males 1 Females 




'°°° | * 


% 




17-4 


10-9 








1955 


13-8 


8 5 






1-4 


1956 


12-9 


68 




1-1 


1-1 


1957 


15-1 


6 5 




1-2 


1-2 


1958 


22 5 


8-7 




1-5 


1-3 


1959 


324 


10 7 




2-3 


1-8 


I960 


279 


93 






1-7 


1961 


244 


8 0 




1-8 


1-3 


1962 


38 6 


108 




1-7 


M 


1963 


51 5 


139 




2-3 


1-6 


1964 


33 8 


102 




3-0 


1-6 


1965 


26 8 


75 


30 17 


1-9 

1-7 


1-1 

0-9 




t also the temporarily stnnparf 


t l numbers registered as unemployed. 
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Migration of Employees to and 
from the Northern Region, 1954-64* 



•ooo 



Year 


Ma 


es 


Females 


Total 


In 


Out 


Net gain (+) 
or loss (— ) 
by Migration 


In 


Out 


Net gain (+) 
or loss (— ) 
by Migration 


In 


Out 


Net gain (+) 
or loss (— ) 
by Migration 


1954-55 .. 




17 


24 


-7 


7 


9 


-2 


24 


33 


-9 


1955-56 .. 




21 


21 


- 


10 


11 


-1 


31 


32 


-1 


1956-57 .. 




21 


25 


-4 


7 


9 


-2 


28 


34 


-6 


1957-58 .. 




22 


23 


-1 


10 


9 


+1 


32 


32 


- 


•fl 958-59 .. 




19 


25 


-6 


7 


10 


-3 


26 


35 


-9 


1959-60 .. 




21 


30 


-9 


7 


12 


-5 


28 


42 


-14 


1960-61 .. 




25 


35 


-10 


9 


13 


-4 


34 


48 


-14 


1961-62 .. 




22 


30 


-8 


10 


12 


-2 


32 


42 


-10 


1962-63 .. 




24 


32 


-8 


9 


13 


-4 


33 


45 


-12 


1963-64 .. 




25 


33 


-8 


11 


13 


-2 


36 


46 


-10 


TOTAL 


217 


278 


-61 


87 


111 


-24 


304 


389 


-85 



• These statistics ere derived from a 1 per cent sample. They are subject to sampling errors which may be considerable, 
and also to errors caused by the definition of 'migrant', 
t The programme of closure of uneconomic collieries was intensified in 1958. 



APPENDIX 

Industrial Development Certificates 
Issued between 1st April 1960 and 
31st March 1965 




Manufacturing, non-manufacturing and change of use 



Standard Region 


Area 

Million square feet 


Estimated 

additional 

Employment 

'000* 


Col. 3 as 
% of Great 
Britain total 


Col. 3 as % 
of employees in 
manufacturing 
industry in region, 
mid-1 960 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Northern 


26 3 


72-3 


14 6 


16 0 


Scotland 


27-0 


67-8 


13-7 


9-0 


North Western 


35-5 


64-7 


13-1 


4-6 


London and South Eastern 


36-1 


46-4 


9-4 


2-5 


Eastern 

Southern 


j. 46-7 


f 56-0 
\36-1 


11 -3\ 
7-3/ 


10-8 


South Western 


17-6 


340 


6-9 


9-0 


Wales 


14-4 


34-1 


6-9 


11/4 


North Midland 


21-4 


30-8 


6-2 


4-6 


Midland 


25-5 


26-4 


5-4 


2-2 


East and West Ridings 


21-9 


25-9 


5-2 


3-1 


Great Britain 


272-4 


494-5 


100-0 





• As estimated by applicants for industrial development certificates. 
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Trends in Demand for Labour, 1964- 

Estimates of Thousands of Employees in Employment 





I960 


1964 


1960-64 


1964-71 


Industry Group 






Annual Average 
% Change 


- 

Assumed Annual 
Average % Change 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fishing 


619-9 

35 6 


528-4 

279 


-3-7 

-5 3 


-36 


Mining and Quarrying 


765-8 

156 4 


656-8 

124-4 


-3-6 

-5-1 


-6 0 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


787-3 

32 8 


804-6 

331 


+0-5 

+0-2 


No change 


Chemicals and 
Allied Industries 


528-3 

57 6 


607-7 

53-8 


-1-0 

-1-7 


No change 


Metal Manufacture 


616-4 

60 7 


621-8 

59 5 


+0-2 

-0 5 


-0 5 


Engineering and 
Electrical Goods 


2,028-7 

101-5 


2,187-2 

1109 


+2-0 

+2-3 


+4-1 


Shipbuilding and 
Marine Engineering 


253-8 

579 


203-8 

431 


-4-9 

-64 


No change 


Vehicles 


911-7 

15 3 


871-4 

11 9 


-1-1 
-5 5 


+2-0 


Metal Goods 

(not elsewhere specified) 


544-4 

11 6 


568-3 

11-7 


+1-1 

+0-2 


+20 


Ms figures in madium type relate to Greet Britain ; the figures in bold type to the Northern Region. 
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By Industry Group 





1971 






Males 


Females 


Comments 


Total 


Assuming 
to total as 


same proportions 
in 1964 




6 


7 


8 


9 


20 8 


18 2 


2 6 


The annual average percentage decline in this region has exceeded the national 
in recent years. The bulk of the decrease was in agriculture. The main factor 
influencing the rate of decline is the existence of alternative employment 
opportunities, and it seems reasonable to expect a continuing loss in this 
sector — though perhaps, at a slower rate than hitherto. 


722 


701 


21 


The recently published programme for the coalmining industry in the region 
indicates that the rate of rundown of wage-earners may be rather less than that 
experienced in recent years. Workers in associated activities may be affected 
rather more than in the past, and a cut-back in clerical workers has already been 
announced; moreover, the strength of labour demand from other industries 
may accelerate drift. 


331 


18-8 


143 


The relatively easier female labour supply position in this region, and the 
prospect of population growth creating additional consumer demand, may 
encourage further expansion in this sector. 


63 8 


448 


90 


The future national picture is one of continuing increase in output with a 
constant employment level, additional output being achieved by the use of 
modern plant and equipment and more flexible use of personnel. The regional 
average yearly decline rate has been rather more than the national, but the 
gain recorded more recently may be consolidated by further growth of these 
industries. The new oil refineries on Tees-side and the exploitation of natural 
gas supplies should encourage such growth. 


674 


63 8 


36 


The bigger units in this industry have introduced new plant and methods in the 
last few years, which require a smaller labour force. Demand from shipbuilders 
for plate is unlikely to increase and such additional work as may come from the 
construction industry could be offset by improved production methods. 


1430 


106-3 


367 

t 


Output and employment in this sector are expected to rise substantially. 
Particular success has attended efforts to attract new firms in this field and to 
encourage expansion of existing industry (there are nearly 15,000 jobs in 
prospect over the next four years). It is considered that despite the introduction 
of new machinery and methods, employment growth regionally will accelerate 
over the period. 


431 


409 


2-2 


The regional decline in recent years had been more pronounced than the 
national, but the order position is now much improved compared with two 
years ago. Bearing in mind the Geddes Committee's view that British ship- 
building can grow within an expanding world market, it has been assumed 
that the 1964 level of employment— both nationally and regionally — is likely 
to be maintained. Ship-repairing should also maintain a stable level of employ- 
ment. In spite of their geographical disadvantage, repair yards in the region are 
keeping busy through competitive prices and their good repute. 


13 6 


12-7 


09 


Although employment in railway locomotive manufacture is declining, that in 
diesel engines and engine components is growing markedly. 


133 


92 


41 


The number of jobs in prospect in this sector leads to the conclusion that the 
future regional gain will be at a greater rate than in the recent past. 
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Appendix 1 1 Trends in Demand for Labour, 1964-71* continued 



Leather, Leather Goods and Fur 



Clothing and Footwear 



Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement, el 



Paper, Printing 
and Publishing 



Other Manufacturing Industries 



Distributive Trades 



Miscellaneous Services 



2,771-2 2,937-0 

151 '6 159 9 



n: the figures in bold 
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Assumed Annual 
Average % Change 



+22 

+30 

+0-8 

No change 



1971 


Comments 


Total 


Males Females 


Assuming same proportions 
to total as in 1 964 


6 


7 8 


9 


22 2 10 7 ns 


Contrary to the national pattern, employment in this industry has been rising. 
But the rate of increase has slackened during the past eighteen months, while 
the female labour supply position has tightened. On the basis of the sub- 
stantial number of jobs in prospect, growth is likely to continue — though at a 
slower rate. 


27 16 11 


The supply of female labour (especially of young females) has become more 
restricted, and further growth in this sector will largely depend on how far 
employers are willing and able to recruit married women from the reserve. 


327 55 272 


189 159 30 


Employment in glass and cement goods has recently shown marked improve- 
ment, and there are substantial numbers of jobs in prospect. 


149 12-2 27 


Some growth may be expected to take place in the manufacture of plywood, 
blockwood, etc. 


19 7 11 7 8 0 


Some important projects have been secured which are expected to provide 
nearly 3,000 jobs over the next four years. The forecast in Col. 5 may be a 
conservative estimate. 


15 9 10 0 5 9 


This industry group has shown steady expansion, especially in plastics moulding 
and fabrication. 


104-1 99-8 4-3 


The special measures being taken in this region to attract new industry, 
encourage expansion of existing industry, and improve the infrastructure 
suggest that a rather higher rate of expansion than that forecast nationally is 
reasonable and feasible. 


24 5 21 4 31 


While a higher level of activity might be expected in a developing region, 
occupational trends within these industries suggest that (as nationally) much 
of the additional demand will be met by more intensive use of existing labour. 


78 6 66 9 11 7 


Much of the rail passenger closure programme in the region has now been 
implemented, and the development of communications in the region (especially 
road and airtransport) should at least hold the rate of decline to about the level 
of the past four years. 


161 0 63 8 97 2 


A smaller rate of growth in employment is expected, through pressures to 
economise on manpower and through the development of self-service shops, 
supermarkets, and mail-order trading. 


220 123 97 

151-3 45-5 105-8 

116 6 451 71 5 

702 501 201 


The regional decline between 1960 and 1964 was mainly in local government 
service. Growing moves towards decentralisation should bring some increase 
in central government employment to the Northern Development Area, and 
may enable the present overall level of employment to be maintained. 


1.305 847 458 
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APPENDIX 



Total Dereliction at 31st December 
1965 



12 



Counties 

(including County Boroughs) 


Spoil Heaps 


Excavation and Pits 


Other forms of 
Dereliction 


Totals 


Total 

Acreage 


Proportion 
of total 
acreage 
justifying 
treatment 


Total 

Acreage 


Proportion 
of total 
acreage 
justifying 
treatment 


Total 

Acreage 


Proportion 
of total 
acreage 
justifying 
treatment 


Total 

Acreage 


Proportion 
of total 
acreage 
justifying 
treatment 


Cumberland 


833 


628 


906 


323 


548 


460 


2,287 


1,411 


Durham 


3,249 


2,602 


2,116 


710 


3,759 


2,859 


9,124 


6,171 


Northumberland 


1,265 


1,234 


1,392 


558 


4,762 


3,292 


7,419 


5,084 


Westmorland 


7 


- 


7 


- 


17 


17 


31 


17 


Yorkshire — North Riding 


276 


183 


78 


55 


995 


856 


1,349 


1,094 


Northern Region 


5,630 


4,647 


4,499 


1,646 


10,081 


7,484 


20,210 


13,777 



APPENDIX 

Derelict Land Reclaimed or 
Landscaped in 1965 




Counties 


Spoil Heaps 


Excavation and Pits 


Other forms of 
Dereliction 






Acreage 

Reclaimed 


Acreage 

Land- 

scaped 


Acreage 

Reclaimed 


Acreage 

Land- 

scaped 


Acreage 

Reclaimed 


Acreage 

Land- 

scaped 


Reclaimed or 
Landscaped 


Cumberland 


4 


- 


8 


- 


19 


3 


34 


Durham 


17 


11 


31 


4 


12 


6 


81 


Northumberland 


8 


- 


- 


- 


31 


47 


86 


Westmorland 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 








Yorkshire— North Riding 


3 


- 


8 


- 


44 


- 


55 


Northern Region 


32 


11 


47 


4 


106 


56 


256 
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appendix 



771 Derelict Land proposed for 
l^r Treatment in 1966 









Spoil Heaps 


Excavation and Pits 


Other forms of 
Dereliction 




Counties 

(including County Boroughs) 


Acreage 
to be 
reclaimed 


Acreage 
to be 
Land- 
scaped 


Acreage 
to be 
reclaimed 


Acreage 
to be 

scaped 


Acreage 
to be 
reclaimed 


Acreage 
to be 
Land- 
scaped 


to be 
Reclaimed 
or Landscaped 


Cumberland 


34 


23 


26 


- 


30 


- 


113 


Durham 


542 


176 


323 


41 


474 


157 


1,713 


Northumberland 


332 


- 


20 


- 


94 


75 


521 


Westmorland 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Yorkshire— North Riding 


8 


17 


15 


2 


23 


17 


82 


Northern Region 


916 


216 


384 


43 


621 


249 


2,429 



APPENDIX 




Smoke Control Orders in the 
Northern Region, end-May 1966 





rv,w 




Orders 










Awaiting 










Confirmation 




T yneside/Wearside 










Gateshead County Borough 


8 


3,591 


NIL 


— 


Newcastle CB 


10 


22,544 


1 


3,503 


Sunderland CB 


4 


11,094 


NIL 


— 


Tynemouth CB 


— 


— 


2 


1,108 


Jarrow Borough 


4 


1,190 


1* 


46 


Wallsend B 


4 


3,265 


NIL 




Blaydon Urban District 


2 


735 


1 


381 


Felling UD 


2 


2,813 


NIL 


— 


Hebburn UD 


3 


1,136 


2* 


313 


Newburn UD 


6 


2,567 


NIL 




Whickham UD 


3 


3,230 


1 


406 


Tees-side 










Middlesbrough CB 


4 


11,215 


1 


1,619 


West Hartlepool CB 


4 


1,944 






Hartlepool B 


2 


1,765t 


NIL 


— 


Thornaby B 


2 


1,362 


NIL 


— 


Billingham UD 


3 


5,140 






Eston UD 


1 


494 


NIL 


— 


Others (non-'black' areas) 










Darlington Rural District 


2 


2,702 


— 


— 


Seaton Valley UD 


1 


396 


— 


— 


Stanley UD 


2 


254 


— 


— 


Whitley Bay B 


1 


797 


1 


803 



* Includes 1 Joint Order, 
t Includes some dwellings under construction. 



The folio 



ving 't 



■e not submitted any orders yet: 

Dariington CB Stockton-on-Tees B Longbenton UD 

South Shields CB Boldon UD Ryton UD 

Gosforth UD 



South Shields CB have now agreed a fifteen-year programme in principle: Darlington CB are likely to go ahead with a programme: 

Stockton-on-Tees B have agreed to proceed with an order (for 1,1 62 houses) deferred since 1963. 8 
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APPENDIX 



Housing Need in the Northern 
IO Region 



88 



1. Housing need can be broken down into 
three components: (a) existing shortages, i.e. 
the needs of households which are sharing 
accommodation or are overcrowded ; (b) 
dwellings for new households in process of 
formation over a given period of time; and (c) 
dwellings to replace unfit or obsolescent 
housing. To assess the relative importance of 
any of these components naturally involves a 
certain degree of subjective judgment. 

Shortages at 1961 

2. At the time of the 1 961 census there were 
nearly 1,023,000 private households in the 
Northern Region ; and some 9,000 families who 
would probably have set up separate house- 
holds if suitable accommodation had been 
available. The total number of separate dwell- 
ings (whether occupied or vacant) came to 
nearly 1,032,000, and there were about 5,000 
shared dwellings which were in fact reasonably 
separate. Thus the region had a statistical 
surplus of about 5,000 dwellings over house- 
holds. But about 2 per cent of the dwellings 
were vacant at the time of the count; and it is 
thought that provision of at least 3 per cent 
should be made for vacancies, to allow for a 
reasonable amount of mobility. On this basis 
there was actually a shortage of dwellings, 
calculated as follows : 



Number of potential house- 
holds 

Number of dwellings avail- 
able, 1961 



1,032,000 



1,037,000 



Less 3 per cent to provide for 

vacancies 31,000 

1,006,000 



Difference 



26,000 



3. In a region which includes four National 
Parks (including the Lake District), as well as 
some of the finest coastline in the country, 
there are likely to be a number of houses in 
rural and coastal areas which are used as 
holiday and week-end homes, and which 



should therefore be regarded as withdrawn 
from the stock available for normal housing 
purposes. No accurate estimate is available, but 
there may have been enough of these houses to 
make it necessary to provide for another 5,000 
dwellings in the region (0-5 per cent of the 
housing stock). Some allowance should also be 
made for the need to replace mobile dwellings 
and 1944 Act 'pre-fabs'— of which, together, 
there were 9,500 in the region in 1 961 . Adding 
these two figures to the 26,000 shown in this 
Appendix, paragraph 2, gives a real shortage of 
about 40,500 in 1 961 . No specific allowance is 
made here for the main part of the overcrowding 
problem, which is discussed in paragraphs 8 
and 9 below. 

Potential Households 

4. Projections of the number of potential 
households to 1971 and 1981 suggest an 
increase of 12-8 per cent for the Northern 
Region between 1961 and 1981, compared 
with 1 5-5 per cent for England and Wales as a 
whole. These estimates, which assume a con- 
tinuance of migration at the rate of recent years, 
indicate that the region would have : 



1.112.000 households by 1971 
(an increase of 80,000 over 1961) 

1.164.000 households by 1981 

(an increase of 1 32,000 over 1 961 ) 



If net migration loss were halved by 1 971 and 
halted by 1981, the number of households 
might be 1,115,000 in 1971 and 1,185,000 in 
1981, i.e. an addition of 70,000 households 
between 1971 and 1981, compared with an 
increase of only 52,000 if net migration loss 
continued at the rate previously assumed. 

5. Taking into account (a) housing comple- 
tions on the one hand, and slum clearance, 
demolitions and closures on the other ; (b) the 
crude shortage of dwellings measured against 
the number of 1961 households and new 
household formations, the region's short-term 
housing need might be as shown in Table 1 of 
this Appendix. 
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TABLE 1 

Housing need: 
mid-1965 to mid-1971 







Net 

Migration 

continuing 

at 


Net 

Migration 
Loss 
halved 
by 1971 


Excess of 1961 
over dwellings 


households 


40,500 


40,500 


Increase in 
1961-71 


households. 


80,000 


83,000 






120,500 


123,500 


Less additions to housing 
stock, April 1961 to mid- 
1965 


44,500 


44,500 






76,000 


79,000 



A building rate of about 12,700 to 13,200 
dwellings a year should meet these needs; the 
higher figure being required if net migration 
loss is to be halved by 1971. 

Unfit or Obsolescent Housing 

6. But these figures take no account of unfit or 
obsolescent houses. Last year local authorities 
estimated that at 31st March 1965 there were 
about 55,000 dwellings in the region which 
were considered to be unfit according to the 
current statutory standard. If it were possible 
to deal with all these within the period 1 965-71 , 
about 9,000 dwellings a year would have to be 
built in replacement (compared with an 
average of 6,300 a year in the last five years). 
To these it would be necessary to add, say, 
1,500 dwellings a year to replace houses 
demolished during redevelopment and road 
construction. 

7. The industrialised parts of the region have a 
very large number of sub-standard or 'twilight' 
houses which may not have reached the stage 
when they can be called slums, but which are 
not worth improving — either because they are 
nearly worn out or because the general environ- 
ment needs to be revitalised, if not redeveloped. 
At the time of the 1 961 census, 48 per cent 
(nearly 500,000) of the stock of houses in the 
Northern Region dated from before 1 91 9. The 
present figure may be around 470,000, in- 
cluding the 55,000 slums mentioned in this 
Appendix, paragraph 6. Age is, of course, only 
one consideration to be taken into account in 
determining the future life of a building. 
Quality, tenure and the general environment 
are also material. The Central Housing Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales has set up a 
working party to review the existing statutory 
standard of unfitness, and see whether more 
objective criteria can be worked out. In the 



region, the Technical Committee of the North 
Regional Planning Committee has made a study 
along similar lines. Its investigations indicate 
that the number of substandard dwellings in 
the region may be as high as 360,000— say 
300,000 if the 55,000 dwellings already con- 
sidered to be unfit are deducted. Whatever the 
actual numbers turn out to be, the replacement 
of these obsolescent dwellings certainly pre- 
sents daunting administrative, financial, legal 
and technical problems which will have to be 
resolved before the houses can be tackled on 
any massive scale. Our assumption is that the 
main effort will be concentrated in the 1 970s 
with the replacement of, say, 200,000 houses. 

Overcrowding 

8. One way of looking at the overcrowding 
problem is to examine density of occupation in 
terms of persons per room. The 1961 census 
indicated that 154,000 households were living 
at densities of over 1 -0 persons per room, and 
that 44,000 were living at densities of over 1 -5 
persons per room. Such criteria are rough and 
ready, since one has to take into account the 
age, sex and marital status of occupants as well 
as the size of rooms. But it should be noted 
that the Northern Region has a higher-than- 
average size of household, and a higher-than- 
average proportion of small dwellings — particu- 
larly on Tyneside. At the same time the pro- 
portion of households sharing dwellings is 
below the national average. 

9. It is extraordinarily difficult to determine 
with any precision what additions need to be 
made to the housing stock year by year, in order 
to overcome overcrowding. In so far as over- 
crowded households include families sharing 
accommodation or sons and daughters wishing 
to set up on their own, their needs are touched 
upon in this Appendix, paragraphs 2-5. Over- 
crowded households living in unfit dwellings 
are dealt with in paragraph 6. The needs of 
those living in obsolescent houses are con- 
sidered in paragraph 7. (The Newcastle 
authorities assume that some 70 per cent of 
overcrowded households live in dwellings 
which are or will soon become structurally 
ripe for redevelopment.) 

Summary 

1 0. We thus arrive at a short-term housing need 
of about 24,000 dwellings a year, made up as 
follows : 

1 3,200 to meet existing shortages and house- 
hold growth (paragraph 5), on the assump- 
tion that net migration loss will be halved by 
1971 ; 

10,500 to replace unfit houses, and houses 
demolished in the course of redevelopment 
and road construction (paragraph 6). 

In 1965, the number of dwellings completed 
in the region was 20,367 (11,305 in the 
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public sector and 9,062 in the private sector). 
To achieve an average annual rate of 24,000 
over the period 1965—71, a programme of 
completions of the following order might be 
needed : 



1965 1966 1967 

20,400 22,000 23,500 



1968 1969 1970 

25,000 26,500 28,000 



The highest figure reached by the private 
sector since the war was 1 0,074, in 1 964. Some 
further increase may be forthcoming as the 
region grows more prosperous; but the main 
brunt of the programme will fall on the local 
authorities (though the new town corporations 
will be making a substantial contribution from 
1967 onwards). 

11. If we assume that the main effort to deal 
with the obsolescent houses discussed in 
paragraph 7 will be concentrated in the 1970s, 
the picture of housing need in the period 
1971-81 might turn out as shown in Table 2 
of this Appendix. 



TABLE 2 

Housing need 1971-81 





Net 

Migration 

Loss 

continuing 

recent 


Net 

Migration 
Loss 
halted 
by 1 981 


Replacement of obsolescent 
houses over ten years 


200,000 


200,000 


Increase in households, 
1971-81 


52,000 


70,000 


Replacement of houses de- 
molished in the course of 
redevelopment and road 
improvements 


15,000 


15,000 




267,000 


285,000 



This would mean an annual building rate of 
about 29,000 to meet the region's requirements 
over the period 1 971—81 . The calculation is, of 
course, based on the assumption that by 1 971 
all the needs mentioned in paragraph 10 will 
have been met. 

12. These estimates will be kept under regular 
review. 
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APPENDIX 

Scheduled Services from Airports 
in the Northern Region, July 1966 

Number of Flights 




Services to 


From 


Mon. 


T"“- 


Wed. 


Thurs. Fri. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


Weekly 

Total 


London 


'Woolsington 
_ Middleton 


6 

2 


5 

2 


5 

2 


5 6 

2 2 


2 

1 


2 

1 


31 

12 


Glasgow 


Woolsington 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


_ 


1 


6 


Belfast 


Woolsington 


1 






1 








Middleton 


































Dublin 


Woolsington 


1 






1 i 










































Amsterdam 


’Woolsington 

Middleton 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 1 
1 


- 


1 


6 


Dusseldorf 


‘Woolsington 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


_ 


1 


6 




















Liverpool, 
Cardiff and 
Bristol 


Woolsington 

Middleton 


2 


2 

1 


2 


2 2 
1 


- 


- 


10 


•Ostend 


Woolsington 


_ 














Middleton 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


\ 






•Paris 


Woolsington 


1 


- 


_ 


1 








•Bergen 


Woolsington 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 




2 


•Kristiansand 


Woolsington 


1 


- 


_ 


1 








•Basle 


Woolsington 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 
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APPENDIX 



<IQ Hospital Building Schemes 

costing over £250,000 



Already in Progress 

Ashington Hospital 

Darlington Memorial Hospital 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Gateshead 
North Tees General Hospital, Stockton 



Schemes which it is hoped to start 
within the period up to 1969-70 

Ashington Hospital 
North Tees General Hospital, Stockton 
Bishop Auckland General Hospital* 
Scarborough General Hospital* 

South Shields General Hospital* 

West Hartlepool General Hospital 
Shotley Bridge General Hospital 

Earls House Hospital, Durham 
Northgate and District Hospital, Morpeth 
Penrith 



According to present plans the start of 
the schemes above will be followed by 
the start of 

Redevelopment Schemes 
The Teaching Hospital, Newcastle 
Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle 
Dryburn Hospital, Durham 
Newcastle General Hospital 
Ryhope General Hospital, Sunderland 
Winterton Hospital, County Durham 
(for the mentally ill) 



Other and later prominent developments 
in the region are expected to include 

Redevelopment Schemes 
Alnwick Infirmary 
Berwick Infirmary 
Friarage Hospital, Northallerton 
Hexham General Hospital 



Development as a district general 
hospital : Phase II 
Development as district general 
hospitals : Phase I 

New district general hospital : Phase I 



Final phase 
Phase II 

Development as district general 
hospitals : Phase I 

Development as district general 
hospital : Phase II 

Addition of 280 beds and ancillary services 
for mentally sub-normal 
Development as hospital for mentally 
sub-normal : Phase II 
New 75- bed hospital 



New Hospitals 
South Tees-side 
Millom, Cumberland 
Freeman Road, Newcastle 



New Hospitals 
Whitby 

South East Northumberland 
Wansbeck area of Northumberland 
Sunderland area 

South Tees-sideT for the mentally 

Sunderland / sub-normal 



} 



'Expected to start in 1 966. 
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